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THE CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL. 


™ history of the Corrupt Practices Bill daring the 
past fortnight has been neither particularly edifying 
nor particularly eventful. Its hardly obtained precedence 
over the Agricultural Holdings Bill is, by the account of 
the partisans of the Ministry, due to motives which may 

ssibly induce the Liberal county voter, of whom so much 
is said, to doubt the zeal of Mr. Giansrone’s Government 
in his favour. But the precedence has been obtained, and 
the measure has been debated with some acrimony on the 
part of the Irish members, with a good deal of activity and 
zeal by Mr. Cuartes Lewis, Mr. Raikes, and one or two 
others, and by the rest of the House on both sides with 
that mixture of professed desire to pass it and real anxiety 
to get its chief provisions toned down which has been 
obvious from the first to tolerably sharp-sighted observers, 
and which has not increased their affection for the Bill 
or their respect for the moral stamina of the present 
House of Commons. One Caucns has advertised a dis- 
cussion on “ How to conduct Elections under the Corrupt 
“Practices Bill’—an incident of an agreeable character, 
and not at all surprising to the observers jast men- 
tioned. As for public opinion, the only thing that any one 
has found to say for the Bill is that Mr. CHar.es 
Lewis has had great experience as an electioneering agent. 
As this argument either involves a practical libel on Mr. 
Lewis, or else is based on the further argument that 

rsons who know anything about a subject are estopped 

y that knowledge from offering any opinion upon it, 
there can be no great need to discuss the question at length. 
With rare exceptions, the temper of the Honse is evidently 
in favour of passing the Bill, with a certain amount of 
watering down of its provisions. As many of those pro- 
visions are either unreasonable in themselves or calculated 
to play into the hands of the Caucuses, the addition of 
water will certainly do no harm. As to what the Bill 
may do, no wise man will prophesy any further than that 
it pretty certainly will not result in purity of election, 
though it may change the prevalent forms of electoral im- 
purity for others; and that it will add largely to that element 
of uncertainty and gambling which recent legislation has 
tended to introduce in election matters where it has not 
tended to put them directly into the hands of wire-pullers. 
Unless he is Caucus-aided, it is difficult to see how any 
man can successfully contest a large borough under its 
provisions. Every Caucus-aided candidate will run con- 
siderable risks of being unseated by election Judges who 
have the courage to do their duty. 

From this point of view it is not very easy to regard 
with more than a languid interest the debates and the 
concessions which have taken place on such points as 
the definition of treating, the exact penalties to be 
inflicted on erring candidates, and the classification of 
delicts which are and which are not to bring the bold 
adventurer who in future aspires to Parliament within the 
reach of the law. It is well that such alterations as have 
been made are all in the direction of modifying the terrors 
of the proposed statute as it was first framed to satisfy the 
severe virtue of Sir Henry James. That, however, is an 
mcorrect expression; for Sir Henry’s virtue, as repre- 
sented by this year’s Bill at its incoming, was much less 
rigid than it was last year, and so it may reasonably be 
contended that there is nothing inconsistent in a slight 
further accession of flexibility. An apparent recradescence 


of severity on Thursday must not be taken too seriously. 
For the extreme penalties on candidates which the 
Arrorney-Generat refused to abandon are in such pre- 
posterous disproportion to the offence that they are likely 
to remain bruta fulmina; and, agency being still un- 
defined, a reasonable and merciful judge, even without the 
possible “ equity clause,’’ has many opportunities of doing 
justice in spite of the statute. The rights of woman, and 
her wrongs in being excluded from the franchise, have 
both been consulted by the modification which makes it 
unlawfal to treat electors but lawfal to treat electors’ 
wives. That the extremely heavy penaltics inflicted on can- 
didates, not merely for their own acts, but for the acts of 
others, have been limited to cases of bribery and persona- 
tion is reasonable enough, if a proceeding which leaves an 
unreasonable provision still remaining deserves that word. 
Supposing the Bill to be seriously meant, the question 
which has been brought up more than once of allowing 
(that is to say, practically enforcing) subscriptions by sit- 
ting members would assuredly have to be dealt with, and 
something may yet be done, though it is very difficult to 
see how any prohibition. efficient and at the same time 
reasoffable can be devisé. But these last words really 
apply toall legislation on the subject of the kind contained 
in this Bill. The more each clause is discussed the more 
obvious do the real motives which consciously or uncon- 
sciously prompt such legislation become apparent. To pre- 
vent the election of candidates of character, ability, station, 
and means, who stand to their constituents in the relation of 
patron and client, and to substitute mere delegates, who 
stand to their constituents in the relation of employed and 
employers, that is the tendency of this Bill and of all such 
Bills. That it has a touch as well of the cant of morality 
on which all Governments more or less, and the present 
Government specially, pride themselves, may be an addi- 
tional recommendation to some Liberals to support it, and 
undoubtedly prevents many Conservatives from opposing 
it. The only Corrupt Practices law which a free nation 
ought to require is the law existing, or which ought to 
exist, in the sense of honour of candidates and tors 
respectively. 

One point of real interest, however, has arisen, and that 
is the question of undue spiritual influence. In regard to 
this, the present Government, which may claim the well- 
deserved compliment of invariably legislating with a direct — 
eye to its own party interests, is in a peculiar position, and 
the Opposition in a position almost equally peculiar, while 
the Irish members are also strongly interested in it. The 
Tory party in England, and to a certain extent in Scotland, 
has nothing to hope from the exertion of sach influence, 
or so little that its permission is a matter of practical 
indifference to Tories. But the forbidding of it wholly 
would be a serious matter to both classes of their oppo- 
nents, the Radicals and the Irish party. It is habitually 
and notoriously the practice of Roman Catholic priests in 
Ireland and Nonconformist ministers in Wales (if not also 
in England and Scotland) to threaten voters with damna- 
tion if they do not vote straight. The priest goes further, 
and threatens or inflicts the semi-spiritual, semi-temporal 
punishments of excommunication and exclasion from the 
Sacraments—a proceeding from which his Nonconformist 
brother, remembering the detestable tolerance of the 
National Church, in which an excluded sheep is pretty sure 
to find refuge, abstains for the most part. hie being the 
case, it is very inte'ligible that the Government should in 
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the first place have let the question of spiritual intimi- 
dation rest as it was. But the Irish members, dissatis- 
fied at certain recent decisions, endeavoured not over-wisely 
to get the exertion of spiritual influence more strictly 
defined. The result of a very long wrangle was the carry- 
ing of a definition of undue spiritual influence which 
upsets the ruling of Mr. Justice Fitzceratp in a well- 
known case, which allows any’ Welsh Nonconformist 
minister to threaten his flock with uncomfortable quarters 
in the next world, but which prevents, or at least forbids, 
the employment of the more direct and straightforward 
methods of spiritual intimidation employed by Irish 
priests. Obviously this result is of the most unsatis- 
factory character; and, at the risk of a repetition of Mr. 
Bricut’s charges of alliance against the best of Govern- 
ments, it might have been worth the while of the regular 
Opposition to make at least an effort for the inclusion of all 
classes of spiritual infiuence or the exclusion of all. It is 
to be noted that there is a difference of opinion in the 
Ministry on the subject, for Sir Cuartes Ditke on one day 
apparently condemned the employment of the damnation 
argument, while Mr. GLapstong apparently approved it on 
another day. There would be some force in Mr. GLADsTONE’S 
contention that, if a minister of religion is allowed to re- 
commend a general course of action in the pulpit, he must 
be allowed to point out the consequences of not following 
that course of action, if it were not apparently forgotten 
that this argument applies to the prohibited as well as to 
the unprohibited forms of spiritual coercion. It seems 
to be admitted that Sir Henry James’s clause will pre- 
vent a priest from refusing the Sacrament. But if a 
priest honestly thinks that the would-be communicant is 
in a state of sin unrepented and unabsolved, he is bound 
to refuse him the Sacrament. This seems to create a dis- 
tinction which is dubiously fair and still more dubiously 


wise. Bat it is a good illustration of the result of latter- | 


day meddling with transactions between man and man, 
especially when that meddling is conducted with a keen 
eye to the main chance in the meddler’s interest. 


THE BIRMINGHAM *SPEECHES. 6 


EITHER Lord Satispury nor Sir Starrorp Nortucore 

can have expected any definite result from their re- 
spective appeals to the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons against the language of Mr. Cuampertamn and 
Mr. Bricut. The smallness of the majority in the House 
of Commons perhaps indicated a just disapproval of Mr. 
Bricur’s vituperative oratory. It is doubtful whether he 
‘had violated the indefinite law of privilege which is not 
identical with the rules of fairness and good-breeding. His 
nearest approach to a breach of privilege, consisting in a 
well-merited denunciation of Irish disloyalty, was not the 
ground of Sir Srarrorp Norrscore’s complaint. The 
charge of an alliance with rebels could at the worst only 
amount to an imputation of indirect complicity with the 
principal offenders. The smaller degree of technical irre- 
gularity was morally wrong, because it consisted of a 
calumnious accusation. A nearer approach to the margin 
of permissible license of speech was the result of righteous 
indignation. All the speakers in the discussion except Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore wandered from the question of privilege 
into general discussion and party recrimination. Mr. Bricut 
and Mr. Guapstone maintained that the Opposition had no 
right to complain of being charged with a discreditable 
alliance, because many of its members had described the 
Kilmainham transaction as a treaty. It might be con- 
tended with equal force that the prosecutor in a case of 
manslaughter must not be surprised if he is himself sum- 
moned for a common assault. The question is as to the 
truth of the accusation, and not whether it is more or less 
grave. It may be admitted that in other parts of his 
speech Mr. GLapstone confined himself to the proper 
issue of Parliamentary privilege. Sir Starrorp Norrucore, 
though he failed to extract a recantation from Mr. Bricur, 
probably attained his object by taking the opportunity of 
formally contradicting his statements. Lord Saispury’s 
inquiry whether the Cabinet shared Mr. CHamBer.atn’s 
opinions raised in a less elaborate form an important issue. 
The Government has already shown a disposition to con- 
ccal its internal dissensions by allowing its several mem- 
bers to differ on various points of policy. It is not a 
little startling to find that the expediency of a democratic 
revolution has become an open question. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 


has declared himself in favour of universal suffrage, of equal 
electoral districts, and of a vague but fundamental change 
in the right of property. Lord Granvitte, as might have 
been expected, evaded Lord Satispury’s attack by saying 
that he had never inquired whether his colleagues on the 
Treasury Bench in the House of Lords approved of Mr, 
Cuambertain’s doctrines. It is true that agreement among 
the members of a Government is only necessary in matters 
which require an immediate decision; but in the next 
Session some Radical member may perhaps propose a re- 
solution affirming the expediency of the measures which 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN proposed at Birmingham. It will then 
become necessary for the Ministers to determine whether 
they accept the democratic theory. If one or more of 
them should vote in favour of a revolutionary motion, the 
principle of the collective responsibility of the Cabinet wil} 
have been seriously infringed. Moderate Liberals may be 
well assured that the Radicals will dissolve the existing 
alliance as soon as they find themselves strong enough to 
stand alone. It is not surprising that both Houses should 
have noticed the proceedings at Birmingham. 


Mr. Bricut’s political and autobiographical discourses 
are so monotonous in manner and substance that a notice 
of his earlier speeches seemed likely to exhaust the sub- 
ject; but at the close of his visit he took occasion to 
repeat his eulogies of his own Indian policy, and to dis- 
play his characteristic narrowness and violence in dis- 
cussing the Suez Canal and the Channel Tunnel. It has 
already been remarked that Mr. Bricur erroneously 
attributes to himself the questionable merit of having 
transferred the government of India from the Company to 
the Crown. The measure, which had perhaps become 
inevitable after the Mutiny, was introdaced and carried by 
the statesman whom Mr. Bricut most heartily disliked. 
A few years before he had without success exerted all 
his eloquence to prevent the renewal of the Charter. 
Many thoughtful politicians, including some of the 
highest Indian authorities, apprehended serious dangers 
from the probable introduction of English politics into 
the conduct of Eastern affairs. The ignorance and in. 
difference of the House of Commons have hitherto averted 
the risk, but of late the democratic spirit of meddling has 
begun to affect Indian policy. Lord Ripon’s project of 
local government is not unconnected with Mr. GLapsrone’s 
reckless promises of a similar boon to the disaffected Irish. 
On the whole, it may be said that the arguments in favour 
of a transfer to the Crown preponderated at the time when 
the East India Company was abolished. It is only by him- 
self that Mr. Bricur’s name is associated with the change, 
except that he was one of an overwhelming Parliamentary 
majority. 

His own proposals for the government of India were of 
a different kind, and their perverse absurdity has caused 
them to fall into early oblivion. It is doubtful whether one 
among the twenty thousand excited partisans who listened 
to Mr. Bricut’s boastful assertions had ever heard of his 
preposterous scheme forabolishing the Supreme Government 
of India, and ruling the provinces separately, as if they had 
been so many unconnected colonies. Among the many 
failures which the leaders of the Corn Law League incurred 
after the triumph of their original agitation, not even Mr. 
Cospen’s scheme for a gigantic creation of faggot votes 
fell so dead as Mr. Bricur’s proposal that the Indian 
Empire should be broken up into fragments. Having 
never known what it is to be wrong, Mr. Bricur probably 
still adheres to his former opinion ; but when he announces 
the success of his Indian policy he forgets that, not having 
found a single adherent, it has never been seriously dis- 
cussed. His principal object was probably to weaken the 
Indian Government for military purposes and to prevent it 
from forming or executing a foreign policy. If in the course 
of the experiment India should be lost, Mr. Bricur would 
perhaps be content as a politician, though he might, in 
common with the great body of Lancashire manufacturers, 
regret the probable closing of the great Hastern market to 
English commerce. 

The rude invective with which Mr. Briar assailed the 
promoters of a second Suez Canal and the opponents of 
the Channel Tunnel can only be condoned by those who 
deem that he is either infallible or irresponsible. Merchants 
and shipowners are now denounced with the same angry 
injustice which was once exclusively directed against laud- 
owners. Their desire to facilitate trade and navigation 1s 
described as the selfishness of speculators, as if all commer- 
cial enterprise were not identical with speculation. Mr. 
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Bricut takes for granted the justice of M. pz Lesseps’s 
demand of 20 per cent. for his shareholders, levied, to the 
extent of nine-tenths of the whole, on English trade and 
shipping. The legal or equitable claim of the Company 
to a monopoly of transit will be duly considered; and, 
on the other hand, M. pe Lessers himself acknowledges 
the necessity of enlarging or duplicating the Canal. 
Mr. Bricut can remember nothing except that, in a 
question between England and France, his own country 
must be in the wrong, and that the construction of 
the Canal was once opposed by the hated Patmersroy. 
That the French were prevented from acquiring a con- 
siderable territory in the neighbourhood of the Canal, and 
that Lord Patmerston’s anticipation of risk to English 
interests has been justified by experience, Mr. Bricur is 
not likely to remember. The effect, if any, of his language 
with respect to the Canal will be purely mischievons, as it 
may not improbably confirm M. pe Lesseps in the exacting 
temper which he has often exhibited. The merchants and 
shipowners of England will not forget Mr. Bricut’s 
antagonism to their interests and the insults which he 
has addressed to themselves and their representatives. It 
was perhaps to be expected that, in dealing with the scheme 
of a Tunnel under the Channel, Mr. Briacut would descend 
in judgment and in taste to the level of the least intelligent 
and coarsest of his audience. The objections to the work 
are all connected with warlike considerations, and they 
assume the possibility of a quarrel with France. Mr. 
Bricut is seldom stupid; but when he contended that 
the “silver streak”? had not prevented war, he took no 
notice of the real contention of his adversaries that 
it had prevented invasion. The phrase of the “silver 
“streak”? as a synonym for the Straits of Dover was 
a not felicitous invention of Mr. Giapstone’s. He then 
argued that an island needed comparatively little prepara- 
tion for defence. He now perhaps shares Mr. Bricut’s 
desire that Great Britain should no longer be an island. 
The indignant demand to know whether the French are 
brigands must be answered in the affirmative, if the occa- 
sional desire of conquest is properly called brigandage. 
The Hovas of Madagascar and the subjects of the King of 
Anam would at this moment do themselves no good by 
applying opprobrious terms to the French, but they are 
either suffering or expecting invasion. Mr. Bricut’s sneer 
at the supposed difliculty of defending an opening twenty 
feet wide is founded ,on an entire misapprehension. The 
danger to be apprehended is that the hole may fall into 
the hands of the enemy, who will find it large enough for 
the passage of three or four hundred thousand men. 
General Skopeterr, who was neither hostile to France nor 
especially friendly to England, and whose authority on a 
military question stands high, said that if he were an 
Englishman he should not like the Tunnel to be made, 
because it was possible that the Dover end might be occu- 
te by surprise. It would be impossible for Mr. Bricut 
imself to impute corrupt motives to the military witnesses 
who have explained the dangers which are to be appre- 
hended from the Tunnel. He thinks it enough to know 
that they are soldiers, although, as it has on a previous 
occasion been remarked, their professional interest is on the 
side of an enterprise which would require a large addition 
to the army. The most unfriendly critics of Mr. Bricut’s 
character and career regret that his great powers should 
be limited and vaigarized by habitual discourtesy, by 
invincible prejudice, and by inveterate self-conceit. 


GERMANY. 


4 hewn domestic history of Germany has been lately 
marked by events of considerable importance. The 
Prussian Government has proposed very considerable 
modifications in the May Laws, two of the few eminent 
men among the leaders of the Liberal party have retired 
from public life, and the Session of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment has at last been brought toaclose. Before it was 
released from its labours the German Parliament had so 
far fallen in with the wishes of Prince Bismarck that it had 
voted the Budget for next year, and had passed one of 

is measures for improving the condition of the poor. 
A fund has been created for aiding invalid work- 
men, but this is only a small instalment of the Cuancet- 
Lor’s general scheme. He has much more to come, but he 
reserves it for a Session in which there will be no Budget 
to vote. Slowly, but surely, he gets his way with Parlia- 


ments, defying, bullying, or wheedling them, as best suits 
his purpose. A short time ago the German Parliament 
would not listen to the suggestion that the Budget should 
be voted for two years together. Now it has voted two 
Budgets in one Session, in order that, when it next meets, 
it may have abundance of time for the consideration of 
plans to most of which it has already expressed its dislike. 
When it meets again it will adopt some of Prince Bismarcx’s 
measures. It will probably reject others; but in time it, or 
its successor, will come round altogether to Prince Bis- 
MARCK’S ways of thinking. Neither the Prussian nor the 
German Parliament has any real power of resistance. 
The machine of the State rolls on whatever Parliament 
may say or do. Parliament has, of course, the power of 
the purse, and reminiscences of old contests between the 
English Commons and the Crowr suggest that the power 
of the purse is a very formidable power. But in modern 
days Parliaments have a very slight option as to what 
money they will vote. It is nations, not kings, that re- 
quire armies and navies, a civil service, education, order, 
and means of communication. As long as things remain 
in an accustomed groove Parliaments cannot refuse the 
necessary funds. When novelties are introduced for 
which legislative sanction is required, Parliaments can 
refuse or give their concurrence. When they not only 
legislate but govern, they can, by refusing their concurrence, 
produce a change of Government. But in Germany, if 
the assent of Parliament is refused, the Government 
goes on unchanged. It does nothing but wait and see 
whether time will not bring about a change in the views 
of Parliament. Prince Bismagck is always willing to do by 
degrees whatever he wishes to see done. He wishes, for ex- 
ample, to get all German railwaysinto the hands of the State. 
The German Parliament is at present too much influenced 
by the independent spirit of the minor States to agree 
to this. But Prince Bismarck found no difficulty in begin- 
ning with Prussia. The Prussian State has been buying 
up the Prussian lines one after another, and now Prince 
BismarRck announces that he is going to issue thirteen 
millions sterling of Prussian Consols, and buy up a very 
large portion of the lines that remain in the hands 
of independent Companies. These Companies are not 
obliged to sell at the price offered them. But the State, 
through the lines it holds, can so affect the traffic of those 
it does not hold, that the shareholders are induced to close 
with what is held out to them, lest they should some day 
have to accept a worse bargain. In course of time the 
Companies or States having lines communicating with the 
Prussian system will have similar pressure put on them, 
and sooner or later Prince Bismarck’s views will be carried 
out, and all German railways will pass into the hands of 
the State. 


Those who like the May Laws as they were originally 
framed grieve over the mitigations which are now to be 
introduced. They have a pet phrase which they apply on 
this and indeed on every occasion when the least degree 
of common sense is brought to bear on the relations of the 
State tothe Church. For the hundredth time it is said 
that Prince Bismarck has gone to Canossa. At any rate, 
he has made proposals which do not content either the 
Vatican or the Ultramontane party, but which, it is pro- 
bable, will be recognized as affording the basis of a 
practical compromise. The general nature of what is 
proposed is that the Church shall provide, without impedi- 
ment, whatever is necessary for temporary purposes in 
parishes. It will send any one it thinks proper to 
take charge of benefices, and the sacraments by a 
special provision are to be freely administered. But 
permanent institution to a benefice cannot be made 
without notification to the Government, and it is to 
notification of any kind that the Vatican has _per- 
sistently objected. When a priest is notified for in- 
stitution, the Government may object, either on the 
ground of his civil or political position, or on that of his 
not having received that specially German education which 
the May Laws require. Against this objection of the 
Government the Church may appeal, and the appeal is to 
be made, not to any Court, but to the Prussian Minister of 
Pablic Worship. The notion of an appeal from a Govern- 
ment to a Minister seems strange; but in Prussia the 
Minister of Public Worship is supposed to be only an 
organ throngh which the Sovereign speaks, and the 
Sovereign is really, according to Prussian ideas, above both 
the State and the Church. These pro are un- 
welcome to the most fervent supporters of the Fa.k 
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Laws, because they relax some of the severest restric- 
tions of those laws, and because they think that the 
Minister of Justice will wink at evasion of the law when- 
ever his superiors wish to win votes in Parliament. But 
there is nothing inconsistent in Prince Bismarck’s treat- 
ment of the Fark Laws. He has not the slightest objection 
to ecclesiastics as ecclesiastics. He does not want to 
cripple their spiritual power, or to deprive poor Catholics 
of the ministrations of religion. In his view the sole object 
of the Fark Laws was to defeat the machinations of 
foreigners who were anxious to break up the infant German 
Empire. With a change of times comes a change in the 
necessity of precautions. The Vatican no longer menaces the 
German Empire, but it possibly might again become hostile. 
With any temporary arrangement the Church may like to 
make the State will not interfere. But over priests whom 
it is proposed to institute permanently the State will keep 
watch, to see that Germany is not overrun with foreign 
ecclesiastics, or with ecclesiastics who are known to be 
parties to intrigues against the State. 

Dr. Lasker and Herr von Bennicsen have retired—at 
least temporarily—from public life, and are lost to the 
Liberal party which they have so long led in different 
ways. Dr. Lasker is disheartened by finding that Par- 
liamentary institutions are not likely to bein Germany what 
he once hoped they would be. He imagined that he was 
to see established something like a reign of real Par- 
liamentary Government. Parliament was in Germany, as 
in England, to appoint Ministers, to criticize Ministers, 
and to dictate to Ministers. Of Ministers so appointed he 
justly thought he was sare to be a bright specimen. But 
there is no need to impute his retirement to disappointed 
ambition. His disappointment is caused, not by personal 
failure, but by the vanishing of a general illusion. There 
is no chance of any Parliament in Germany being what he 
fancied a German Parliament would rapidly become. Herr 
von BennicseEn retires because he finds, not only that there 
is no chance of a Parliament being allowed to govern, but 
still more because he finds that there is no chance of a Par- 
liament being found fit to govern. When he thinks 
of how government is to be carried on, his followers 
will not follow him. He is inclined to consider, when 
such @ compromise as that now proposed in regard 
to the May Laws comes before him, whether it will 
contribute to the carrying on of a peaceful and orderly 
Government. His followers only ask whether it will give 
pleasure to ecclesiastics and be counted as a victory to Prince 
Bismarck. From followers of sucha temper he thinks it 
better to separate while he still can separate with dignity and 
hcvour. As Parliamentary government of the most modern 
English type is impossible in Germany, it is useless to 
discuss whether, if it were possible, it would be good. But 
impartial Englishmen will own that a form of government 
under which a pliant Ministry is ceaselessly harassed by 
hostile questions, and tossed this way and that by criti- 
cism, is perhaps a high ideal in itself, but is scarcely to be 
realized easily or everywhere. 


SECESSIONS FROM THE COBDEN CLUB. 


HE withdrawal of half a dozen members from the 
Cobden Club may seem to be in itself a trifling 
matter; but it is significant, and perhaps prophetic. The 
Club, founded in Mr. Cospen’s honour soon after his death, 
consists wholly, or principally, of Liberals, though there 
is apparently no reason why it should identify itself with 
a political party. The object of the original members was 
to secure and extend the practice of Free-trade by various 
methods, including the diffusion of sound economic doc- 
trines. Some of the publications of the Club are instruc- 
tive and sound, and the speeches at the annual meetings 
have been generally moderate and practical. For a long 
time it seemed to be the interest and the duty of Liberal 
politicians to identify their party with the popular cause 
of Free-trade. It is now believed that efforts are made to 
apply the influence of the organization to the promotion 
ot Radical policy. It is certain that in recent times de- 
mocratic communities have been, with scarcely an exception, 
opposed to freedom of trade. In England the Liberal party 
has not yet openly renounced the principles of economic 
science; but the advanced section is more and more in- 
clined to favour legislative encroachments on freedom of 
individual action. Political economy has been satirically 
defined as the gospel of selfishness. The sole fallacy of the 


proposition consists in the invidious word which implies an 
undue preference of self. It is perfectly true that poli. 
tical economy is the analysis of private interests, or, in 
other words, of the right of property. Students of the 
science assume that the material welfare of the whole com. 
munity is most effectually promoted by the steady pressure 
of personal interest. If the so-called gospel of selfishness 
is true, its preachers can bear an invidious imputation, 
Daring the continuance of the Corn-laws the 

lature, for a supposed public object, interfered with the 
natural desire to sell in a dear market and to buy ina 
cheap market. CospeNn took a chief part in the abolition 
of an anomaly which really involved a socialistic element, 
It is impossible to say whether his antipathy to landowners 
would have induced him to support an _ inconsistent 
interference with the relation of landlord and tenant, 
It is a@ mere truism that political science is not ex. 
hausted by the exposition of the laws which regulate the 
accumulation and distribution of wealth ; but the right of 
every man to manage his own affairs is one of the most 
valuable principles of civilized life. It is at least not the 
business of the Cobden Club to supersede private dis. 


-eretion by the intrusion of despots or of mobs. Its patron 


saint or eponymic hero would perhaps have been less 
zealous in the cause if his advocacy of sound principles had 
not been an attack on aristocratic privilege ; but he would 
hardly have cared to associate his name with legislative 
restrictions on liberty of contract. The commemoration of 
eminent politicians by Clubs founded in their names has 
sometimes caused curious contrasts. The Pitt Club sank 
in a few years into an association of the most bigoted 
followers of ELpon. The Fox Club, on the other hand, 
consists of a few well-born and exclusive Whigs whom Fox 
himself would have recognized and approved. Their 
duties consist in periodical attendance at select dinners, 
and it is not known that they have any special opinions to 
maintain or renounce. It would seem that the Cobden 
Club is in danger of proving faithless to its title. Mr. 
Porrer may perhaps be correct as well as sincere in his de- 
claration that ‘the Club has never supported Socialistic 
“ views anywhere, at home or abroad”; but, if it admits 
notorious foreign Socialists as members, it implies tolera- 
tion, if not adoption, of their opinions. 


M. Crifémenceav is not likely to have offered himself for 
election to the Cobden Club, except in pursuance of an in- 
vitation. Those who supported his candidature must have 
intended to pledge the Club in a certain degree to the 
opinions of the French Radical leader. M. CLémenceav is 
not known to have held any special doctrine of commercial 
policy ; but he is the most conspicuous member of a party 
which invites at every point the intervention of the State 
to protect workmen against the supposed oppression of 
capitalists. He was the principal opponent of GaMBETTA 
on the ground of his moderation or so-called Oppor- 
tunism, although Gamperra had boasted of bringing new 
social strata into political life. It is true that M. 
CréMENCEAU is in turn denounced by some revolutionists or 
anarchists as not sufficiently outrageous in his professions ; 
but he commands the extreme Left wing of regular or Par- 
liamentary politicians. Though he is not a professed 
Socialist, he acts in concert with the assailants of the 
middle class. It is not known that he disapproves of the 
protectionist policy which distinguishes the Republic from 
the Empire. The Cobden Club might have been expected 
to feel some jealousy of the French politicians who have 
undone one of CospeEn’s principal works. He had in the 
negotiation of the treaty of 1860, for good reasons of 
patriotism and general expediency, taken advantage of the 
peculiar institutions of Imperial France to overrule the 


prejudices of the Legislature and the population. M. 


CLEMENCEAU’s proposers evidently wish to give a political 
character to the Club. 


It is possible that the election to the Club of a French 
Jacobin may not have been the only reason of the late 
secession. Judicious men of the world are in the habit 
of keeping in reserve some of the reasons of their action. 
An apology or explanation, provided that it is sufficient 
for its purpose, is not necessarily exhaustive. Mr. GoscHEN 
is, notwithstanding many differences of opinion from his 
former colleagues, still a loyal member of the Liberal 
party, and if he objected to the selection of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
as Chairman of the annual dinner of the Cobden Club, he 
may not have wished unnecessarily to announce his 
approval of some recent Ministerial declarations. The 
other seceders are possibly less anxious to conceal their 
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general dissatisfaction. Two of them who have had long 
experience of public affairs at home or abroad are also cadets 
of one of the greatest Whig houses. A third is heir of a 
family which has long represented Liberal principles in its 
own district. There is no reason to suppose that any of 
the malcontents intend to separate themselves at present 
from their party, and it is highly improbable that 
they should have ceased to hold the economic doctrines 
which the Cobden Club was established to promote. 
Nevertheless the movement, though it is not in itself 
of primary importance, perhaps forebodes a great im- 
pending change. The Whig aristocracy has for many 
generations rendered valuable service to the country by 
consistent, and not always temperate, advocacy of popular 
principles. The political cleavage has consequently never 
coincided with the social stratification. Both the great 
parties which are to be found in all free communities 
acknowledged the legitimate influence of rank and wealth; 
and it was never suspected that the Whig leaders were 
secretly disaffected to the Liberal cause. 

The question of Free-trade, admitting of more scientific 
treatment than ordinary political issues, was exceptionally 
well adapted to cement the union between the different sec- 
tions of the party. Lord Grey, Mr. Cuartes VILuIERs, the late 
Lord Firzwituiay, and Lord GraNvitLe were heartily op- 

osed to the Corn-laws long before Mr. Coppen’s triumph. 

rd Metzourne, though he shared with many of his fol- 
lowers the belief that the repeal of the Corn-laws would 
be madness, had no difficulty in inducing them to follow 
him a year afterwards in his conversion to Free-trade. 
The economic «controversy has long been settled, and 
parties have since conducted their disputes on other 
grounds. Traditions of the policy of the elder Lord Grey 
and of Lord Joun RusseEtt have partially reconciled their 
successors to schemes for extending the franchise. It 
was Lord Hartineroy, a Whig by position and probably 
by conviction, who pledged the whole Liberal party 
to the dangerous experiment of a uniform suffrage, with 
all its inevitable consequences. Mr. GiapsTone had more 
difficulty in persuading the moderate section of his 
adherents to tamper with the rights of property in the 
Trish Land Bill. The just alarm which was then aroused 
has no tendency to subside. Democratic agitators make 
no concealment of their purpose of spoliation. The 
managers of the Farmers’ Alliance avowedly desire to 
become joint owners of the land. Mr. Lazoucnere, Mr. 
Morey, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN threaten to disturb the 
foundations of society by confining the possession of 
property to those who earn it by their own labour. 
In these circumstances Liberal members of the class 
which is threatened with confiscation are forced to sur- 
render their political alliances. It is notorious that at 
least half of the present Cabinet agrees on all material 
questions with Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, Mr. Smiru, or 
Mr. Gipson, more nearly than with Mr. CHamBerLatn. 
It is nevertheless painful to break off long-established 
relations ; and there is still a difference of temper rather 
than of political doctrine between the moderate section 
of the Ministry and the responsible Opposition. Never- 
theless, the rupture must come, though it may, perhaps, 
not be immediately followed by a coalition. The acces- 
sion of Lord Derby to the Government may possibly 
tend to accelerate the same result which is indicated 
by the schism in the Cobden Club. The occasion of the 
coming catastrophe may be conjectured with much proba- 
bility. As long as Mr. Giapstone is in power, the Whigs 
will decline to break their social and personal connexion 
with their chief; and the Radicals would know that his 
power over the multitude is greater than their own, even 
if they were not assured of his general sympathies with 
their designs. On his retirement the whole organization 
will be readjusted. 


FRANCE IN THE RAST. 


Se French critics who have been lately blaming their 
Government for the vacillating character of its 
colonial policy must feel that they have reason to be 
satisfied with the conduct of affairs in Madagascar. 
Admiral Prerre has lost no time in following up his success 
at Mayunga by attacking and occupying Tamatave. The 
French claim the first of these ports as their own, and 
retook it to vindicate their rights. The other has been 
seized with the object of bringing the Hoyas to sub- 


mission. The Government at Antananarivo communicates 

with the outer world through Tamatave, and the French 

doubtless hope by taking it to force their enemy to 

surrender by a species of blockade. Their calculation will 

probably be justified by at least temporary success. It is 

obvious that they have an overwhelming superiority on 

the coast. Admiral Prerrr’s squadron has blown to 

pieces everything it has fired into. If there were any Hova 

garrisons in the posts attacked and destroyed, it is obvious 

that they were panic-stricken at the bombardments to a 

degree which shows that they can scarcely be formidable 

enemies. However completely the fire of a squadron 

shatters a fort, it can never so completely destroy a garrison 

as to deprive it of the power to make a fight against a 
landing party, if it has any stomach for fight at all. The 
Hovas may prove annoying in bush warfare; but they are 

obviously no match for even a handful of Europeans on open 

ground. It may now probably be taken for granted that the 
French will occupy as much of Madagascar as they think 

fit, since no European Power is prepared to oppose them. 

English critics of their colonial policy are fond of insisting ~ 
just new that they do not know what a serious task they 
are setting themselves. These candid friends point out 
that the troubles of the French will begin when they try 
to settle their new conquests and find themselves burdened 
with a series of costly little wars. They are probably 
right; but it does not follow that the French will there- 
fore fail in attaining ultimate success. The reverse is. 
more likely. Every attempt the Hovas make to expel them 
will be punished by further annexations, and perhaps the 
end will be the conquest of the whole island. The history 
of Algeria may be repeated in Madagascar. In any case 
the French must be credited with sufficient knowledge of 
war and politics to know what they are about. ‘They 
have undertaken an aggressive colonial policy, partly 
because they think they can further their interests by 
it, but much more because they have an inborn love 
for playing a great part in the world, and they are at 
present confined to a very subordinate place in Europe. 
It is a great fall from their former high estate to come 
down to bullying the Hovas; but it is better than sitting 
quiet, which looks like a confession of defeat, and they 
have obviously no intention of being hampered by the 
courtesies which obtain among civilized nations in their 
dealings with barbarous enemies. 


The history of their present quarrel with China illus- 
trates very aptly the hard insolence of which they are 
capable. French officers in the East act apparently on the 
one principle that no right has any validity which inter- 
feres in any way with the supposed interests of their 
country. Lieutenant GARNIER appears to have begun an 
imperial policy in Tonkin simply because he saw a chance 
of seizing something. He was sent up the Red River to 
arrest a filibuster who had started to open the trade road 
to Yunnan with an armed party after the manner of 
Drake or Hawkins. Finding this person in possession of 
the citadel at Hanoi, it seems that Garnier coalesced with 
him instead of taking him prisoner. The career of this 
enterprising officer was cut short by his death in a skir- 
mish, and France was too busy at home at the time to try 
to found a colonial empire. Now her hands are free, and 
she has taken up the work in earnest. She has only delayed 
beginning during the last eight years because her ambition 
was paralysed by internal dissensions, and the consequences 
of the great war of 1870. Now the Republic is apparently 
firmly established, and the French know that the surest 
way of avoiding trouble with Germany is to be active else- 
where than in Europe. There is nothing to stop them 
but the fear of a great war with some other Power. For 
the moment China is their only possible formidable enemy, 
and rightly or wrongly the French are not afraid of China. 
They are convinced that it cannot fight effectively, even if 
it wishes to oppose them at all. From what is at present 
known of the negotiations between the countries, there 
is no apparent reason why they should not come to an 
understanding if the French choose to show a little 
tact and temper. China will be quite satisfied with a 
nominal suzerainty over Anam as long as it can keep a 
European Power from touching its own borders. As long 
as its dignity is soothed by certain concessions in matters 
of form, and a neutral zone is left unoccupied by foreign 
soldiers across the frontiers of Yunnan, it will let the 
French do much as they please with Tuduc. As M. 
CuatLemet-Lacour, who is for a policy of “ thorough,” 
to judge from the tone of his speeches, is said to have 
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fallen out with his colleagues, there is hope that some concubinage with their sisters-in-law who have agitated 


such arrangement will be made, and serious trouble 


on this subject so successfully would have been much farther 


will be avoided, at least for the present. A settlement | from success. Yet nothing is farther from the trath, as Lord 
of this kind would, however, from the nature of things, | Carrxs took pains to point out, not for the first time, 
be merely temporary. The object of the French is to | A more curious error, also corrected by Lord Carrs, was 


open the road to Yunnan. If they cannot do that, Tonquin 
will be of comparatively little use to them. But the 


neutral land on their way is known to be occupied by > 


savages and pirates, who can only be kept in order by the 
presence of a strong armed force. It would be as impos- | 
sible for the French to endure neighbours of this cha- 
racter, if they are going to occupy Tonquin seriously, as it 
would have been for the Government of India to tolerate 
the Pindarees. Whether they or the Chinese undertake 
the task of keeping them in order, the result must equally 
be to bring the two Powers into contact. It is at least 
possible that the French Government may choose to look 
so far into the future, and insist on taking every precaution 
at once; and in that case it is not likely to propose any- 
thing which will be agreeable to China. The various | 
Ministries which have succeeded. one another during the | 
last few years in Paris have pursued such a vacillating | 
course that it will cause no surprise to anybody if France | 
shows herself temperate and ready to make concessions ; 
but the last phase of her policy has been high-handed and 
overbearing to the last degree. M. Tricovu has apparently | 
been instructed to give China the alternative of submitting | 
to what it considers a humiliation or fighting at once. The 
fact that the French are persuaded that England will do | 
her utmost to keep the Chinese quiet, out of a wish to 
avoid a blockade of the treaty ports, will, it may be feared, | 
help to make them exacting. 

If the reports of interviews between Correspondents of 
the New York Herald and Chinese statesmen are to be 
trusted, the same consideration is also encouraging them 
to resist. They know that the trade with the treaty ports, 
and in particular the opium trade, is very important to 
England. They believe rightly that we should be very un- 
willing to see it interrupted, and that therefore we shall do | 
our best to prevent a war. Arguing from this premiss, 
they profess to feel safe that they will not be attacked from , 
the sea. The Ambassador in Europe told the Corre- 
spondent that China would follow the example set by 
Russia in Servia, and send volunteers into Anam. ‘This is 
very possibly a mere diplomatic threat; but, if it is acted 
on, war between France and China is inevitable at a very 
early date. The policy of Russia was a convenient one only 
for a strong State which had resolved to pick a quarrel 
with a weak neighbour. The Marquis Tsenc must be fami- 
liar enough with Europe by this time to know that Russia 
would never dare to act in that way with Germany. Any 
attempt to make a Servia out of Anam would bring about a 
declaration of war at once. How far China is in a con- 
dition to fight with effect is very doubtful. Its soldiers 
may be better disciplined and armed, and its forts much 
more formidable, than they were twenty years ago; but the 
means of attack have also greatly increased. The task of 
eapturing the Taku forts would be much more serions now 
than it was then, but it is well within the power of France. 
The military virtues of the Chinese soldier are mainly of 
the passive kind. Within the last twenty years also the 
Russians have advanced to a position which enables them 
to profit much better by the misfortunes of China. Both 
the French and the Chinese are right in thinking that it 
is the interest of England to prevent a war. A conflict in 
the East would almost certainly have consequences which 
would go far beyond a mere temporary suspension of 
trade. It is an unmixed misfortune for us that France 
should resolve on acting a disturbing and aggressive part 
in a region where we have many and delicate interests. 


DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 


HE debate in Committee of the House of Lords on 

the Bill for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister was chiefly remarkable for the evidence given in it 
of the real motives of the promoters of the measure, and 
also of the vitality and efficacy of false statements suffi- 
ciently often repeated. It is quite certain that Lord 
Hoveuron would not have repeated his assertion that 
Lord Lyypuursr’s Act made past marriages of this kind 
valid if he had not thought that such was the case. It is 
probable, if it is not certain, that bunt for the constant 


repetition of this assertion the knot of persons living in 


that which the Duke of Arcyti adopted as to the legiti. 
mization of bastards under this Act. It has been a favourite 
battle-horse of those who argue not merely for prospec. 
tive but retrospective license that a different proceeding 
would introduce an unjust anomaly between England and 
Scotland, owing to the provision of Scotch law which 
gives marriage a legitimizing effect on all children of the 
parties whether born before or after wedlock. Lord Carrys 
pointed out that this well-known, and in itself not perhaps 
inequitable, provision is conditioned by the very necessary 
stipulation that the parties shall have been competent to 
contract marriage at the time of birth—without which of 
course a positive inducement might be offered to adultery 
itself. These things are instances of the fallacies and 
false statements which, industriously repeated and in- 
fluentially backed, have induced the highest court of law 
in the realm to sanction a measure setting law no less than 
morality and religion at defiance. 


The attempt made by Lord Datuocsiz to steal a march 
upon the House in forcing the consecration of these con- 
nexions on the Church of England, or, to speak more 
properly, in desecrating the marriage rite of the Church 
by making it applicable to them, is still more character- 
istic of the whole proceeding. It was loudly proclaimed 
immediately before the second reading that nothing was 
farther from the intention of any one living, or desirous 
to live, with a sister-in-law than to attempt any such 
intrusion. But no sooner had the advantage been 
gained than the attempt was made. It is sufficient to 


say that, as the objection of tne Church to such con- 


nexions is certainly not based upon any Act of Par- 


_liament, so neither can it be done away by it. It 
_is competent, no doubt, for Parliament to modify in 


any way the conditions of a contract of its own creation 


'—the recent invention of civil marriage. But whether 


it is competent or not for Parliament to make the corre- 
sponding alteration in marriage proper, it is obvious that 
to do so would be an act of the grossest impropriety and 
tyranny. The utmost that can be properly urged in favour 
of men and women who wish to obtain some legal sanction 
for living together on these terms is that the sanction 
shall be legal, and shall carry with it the same legal 
advantages as the sanction in other cases. That can be 
obtained tothe fullest extent without the outrage of forcing 
on the Church unions which the Church has consistently 
condemned. Lord Datnouste betrayed the curious con- 
fusion of thought which seems to beset many writers and 
speakers on such subjects when he talked of the measure 
being “ robbed of much of its value in the eyes of those 
“ for whom it was intended if the religious part of the cere- 
“‘ mony should be abolished.”” As, whatever may be the 
ceremony, the union itself is and will remain irreligious, 
it might seem to practical minds that the performance 
of a religious ceremony is superfluous, not to say profane. 
The tender conscience which does what the Church 
notoriously forbids, but is anxious for the Church's 
sanction, is a tender conscience of a rather odd character. 
Bat the fact is that such a measure as this, which, in fact, 
legalizes intercourse between the sexes at pleasure in cer- 
tain cases, but tries to cover the fault with the name of 
marriage, is certain to contain anomalies or absurdities of 
the kind. Another may be found in Lord Sranusy of 
ALDERLEY’s clause, as to the effect of the measure on the 
law of divorce. It is in its way a very proper clause, as 
it consults the wife’s feelings and rights. But at least one 
effect of it will be that a man will be able to commit 
adultery with his sister-in-law and afterwards marry her 
in his wife’s lifetime without the unpleasant necessity of 
beating his wife or etherwise being guilty of legal cruelty 
to her. This, provided that the wife has the spirit or the 
obligingness to exercise her rights, will be a great advan- 
tage, for there are many persons whose animal passions 
are strong, but who have no desire to beat their wives. 
The whole Bill being a concession to animal passion, the 
clause very worthily takes its place from this point of 
view as well as from others. 

With respect to the most debated point—that of legiti- 
mizing past connexions of this kind, or merely legitimizing 
the offspring—it is perhaps difficult in pure logic not to 
agree with the Bishop of Oxrorp, that the only reasonable 
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would be to abolish bastardy altogether in the case of 
any union which could be shown to be regular in its irre- 
larity ; that is to say, in all cases of concubinage (in the 
older sense) as opposed to mere casual intercourse and 
to adultery. But the opposition made by those who have 
maintained deceased wives’ sisters to the legitimization of 
their children only, leaving the patching up of their own 
character to the easily-obtained services of the Registrar, 
is again illustrative of the hypocrisy which has charac- 
terized the movement. Before the division of Monday week 
the “cry of the children ” was on the lip of each protector 
of a deceased wife’s sister. It was for the children that the 
itation was carried on; it was for the removal of a stigma 
from these blameless ones that efforts were made. ‘The re- 
moval of the stigma is offered by the Lorp CuanceLtor and 
“Lord Satispury, and it is at once seen that amour propre, 
and not parental love, is at the bottom of the matter. 
These deliberate law-breakers are not content unless the law 
humbly apologizes for having been broken, and pronounces 
them to have been in the right and herself to have been in 
the wrong all the time. Independently of this consideration, 
one argument used by Lord Setporne is of the utmost 
gravity. If the Bill were to be accepted as originally drafted, 
a real grievance far worse than the imaginary sufferings of 
deliberate law-breakers would result. It is known to most 
people, if not to all who are acquainted with this loath- 
some subject, that there are cases—probably numerous 
cases—of men or women who, having been led by passion 
to form these connexions, have repented and separated from 
their partners. The Lorp Cuancettor points out that the 
retrospective clause, pure and simple, would give either 
party in such a case power to sue for the restitution of 
conjugal rights. It would probably be impossible to decree 
injustice by law in a grosser manner than this. The late 
Mr. Mitt, in his hysteric period, denounced as disgust- 
ing the notion of any human being having legal rights over 
the person of another. It may certainly be allowed that 
few more repulsive things can be imagined than the 
granting by the law of rights over the person of a reluctant 
human being who has, in obedience to the law itself and 
to the dictates of conscience, renounced the engage- 
ment which did not, but is now made to, confer those 
rights. With regard to Lord DatHoustn’s last amend- 
ment affecting legal proceedings against the clergy, its 
bearing depends so much on the new clauses to be brought 
up or not to be brought up on report, that it is not 
very easy to discuss it. The only consistent course, sup- 
posing a determination to legalize these marriages at all, is 
at any rate to keep them out of church. The minor mar- 
riage thus created is a strong argument against the 
measure ; but it is no argument in favour of inflicting a 
grievance of a severe and utterly undeserved kind on the 
whole Church of England in the pretended attempt to re- 
lieve a grievance which, according to the late and naive 
but valuable confession of a supporter, is felt chiefly by 
Dissenters. If Parliament chooses to give formal per- 
mission to the unclean to be unclean still, it isin its power 
todoso. But it is a little hard to enforce the defilement 
of the place where real marriages are consecrated by the 
mock celebration of these unhallowed unions. 


M. FERRY ON REVOLUTIONS. 


HE members of M. Ferry’s Cabinet apparently find it 
convenient to say as little as possible about the events 

that they are helping to shape. The unity of the Repub. 
lican majority has to be maintained, and it is far from being 
perfect enough to bear the strain of too frequent Minis. 
terial appearances in the tribune. Every speech that a 
Minister makes offends those whom it does not please. If 
the speaker +s moderate, he drives the Radicals into active 
Opposition, If he is extreme, he loses such support as the 
moderate section of the party might otherwise give him. 
Yet, though in the interest of the Republican party it is 
well that Ministers should be silent, in their own interest 
it is well that they should be eloquent. The Chamber is 
very much swayed by rhetoric, and if the Government does 
not provide rhetoric, it is pretty certain that the Opposition 
will. A safe occasion for getting on his legs is consequently 
of great value to a Minister, and on Wednesday M. Furry 
found one in the conjoint celebration of the Tennis-Court 
cath and the Hocus banquet. Even the Revolution of 
1789 will not supply an unlimited amount of common- 
Places for oratory, so the Hocus banquet was advanced by 


four days, in order that the same speech might serve for 


both occasions. In the afternoon the Prime Minister 
visited the Tennis-Court, which has been fitted up as a 
Revolutionary Museum, and in the evening, at the Théitre 
des Variétés, he extolled the revolutionary spirit and the 
many triumphs which it has won during the ninety-four 
years for which it has had intermittent possession of the 
French mind. 


This spirit, as described by M. Ferry, is animated by 
three passions—a passion for national sovereignty, a pas- 
sion for liberty, and a passion for justice and equality. All 
these passions have been abundantly gratifie+ during the 
last hundred years, and never more abundantly than 
during the last ten. The very things that were meant for 
the hurt of the Republic have proved its salvation. A 
Monarchical Assembly was charged with the work of draw- 
ing up a Republican Constitution, and it fulfilled its task 
by creating a Senate and investing the President with a 
large measure of personal power. But the Senate has 
proved to be the chief bulwark of the Republic, and per- 
sonal power, “ vanquished by public opinion, has peacefully 
“ withdrawn itself.” This complimentary view of the 
Senate’s position is probably meant in part as a snub to 
the Revisionists, and in part as an intimation that the 
Senate cannot go wrong in supporting a Government 
which holds so conservative a theory about its position in 
the State. That personal power disappeared with Marshal 
Macmanon can hardly be questioned, The notion that M. 
Grévy is only biding his time has ceased to be tenable, One 
opportunity after another has come and gone without his 
making any effort to seize them. In this way the national 
sovereignty has been assured, and France is mistress of 
herself. Liberty, according to M. Ferry, is now enjoyed by 
Frenchmen in as large a measure as by any nation in the 
world, They can abuse the Government to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and they enjoy the inestimable blessing of a thoroughly 
homogeneous Cabinet. M. Ferry might have gone a step 
further, and said that for some years past his countrymen 
have enjoyed the blessing of many homogeneous Cabinets. 
Frenchmen are free not only to build up but to pull down ; 
and, though M. Ferry poured scorn on the reports of 
Ministerial dissensions, it is difficult not to remember that, 
on the doctrine of averages, the present Cabinet ought by 
this time to be making way for a successor. As regards 
jastice, M. Ferry seems to have maintained a prudent 
reserve. Perhaps the recollection that the Government 
are doing their best to have the re-appointment of every 
magistrate in France made over to them kept him silent. 
As regards equality, however, he claimed great things for 
the Republic. It is not enough that men should be equal 
before the law; it is not enough that they should be equal 
at the poll. The State must do something towards 
attenuating the inequalities inherent in the constitution of 
society. lt must avoid State Socialism, but it must not 
rest content with the old-fashioned doctrine of laisser faire. 
A large instalment of the debt due to the less prosperous 
classes has been paid off, M. Ferry thinks, by recent. edu- 
cational legislation; and the rest will be made up by 
greater liberty of association and by additional encourage- 
ments to thrift and industrial combination. 


Nothing can be less alarming than M. Ferry’s list of 
the measures by which he hopes to do for equality what 
has already been done for liberty and national sovereignty. 
But the principle on which he bases these measures is not 
quite so innocent. Ifit is once admitted that the State is 
bound to attenuate the inequalities inherent in the consti- 
tution of society, Governments may protest against State 
Socialism as much as they please, but to State Socialism 
they must in the end come. Inferiority of education is 
only one of the reasons which prevent the son of a poor 
man from having as good a start in life as the son of a 
rich man, and if the State undertakes to deal with this 
reason, why should it leave all the others untouched ? 
Under the present French law elementary education is 
compulsory and gratuitous. Consequently every child 
may, by a fiction, be said to stand on the same level at 
the age of thirteen, the age at which elementary schooling 
comes to an end. But, if the rich man’s son can go on 
with his education up to the age of twenty, while the poor 
man’s son must go to work at thirteen, is not that an 
inequality which demands redress? So long as it exists, 
does it not condemn the poor to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, while all the pleasanter and better-paid 
occupations are preserved for the well-to-do? There is no 
escape, therefore, from gratuitous secondary and univer- 
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sity education; and, as it is hard that a child should be 
sent to work instead of to school because his father sets 
no store by knowledge, these higher educational stages 
should be compulsory as well as gratuitous. Kven 
then the equality will be only apparent; or, rather, 
equality for the children will be purchased at the cost of 
increased inequality for the parents. ‘The rich man and 
the poor will both have to forego any wages that their 
sons might earn if they were at work; but what is this 
loss to the rich man, who has ample means out of which 
to maintain his family, compared with what it is to the 
poor man, to whom every shilling is of consequence? It 
follows therefore by the most natural of sequences that 
before the ineqnalities inherentin the constitution of society 
can be attenuated even in this single matter of education 
the children of poor parents must be maintained at the 
cost of the State until they have left the university. By 
that time it will probably be felt that education is not the 
only nor even the principal province to which this attenu- 
ating process needs to be applied. 

Whatever may be M. Ferry’s amount of conviction as 
to a future state, he is plainly of opinion that, if there be 
one, those who are living in it are wiser than they were 
when they were on earth. If the glorious Revolationists 
of one hundred years ago could throw a glance on their 
descendants, they would recommend them, he thinks, to 
reform the Constitution rather than remodel it—“ the dif- 
“culty being not to make Constitutions, but to make them 
“Jive.” Nothing certainly could be less like revolutionary 
practice than such counsel as this. The politicians of 
1789 were never happy except when they were making 
Constitutions; while they were quite indifferent as to 
making them live. Each fresh scheme served to amuse 
its anthors until they were no longer in a position to be 
interested in any subsequent proceedings. Those whose 
heads then remained on their shoulders were ready with new 
proposals, and in this way the constitational succession went 
merrily on. The Third Republic is happier than its pre- 
decessor in that its founders are to all appearance destined 
to die natural deaths. Whether their political handiwork 
will be more enduring is a matter on which any confident 
prediction would be out of place. 


THE SUNDERLAND CATASTROPHE. 


yee the catastrophe at the Ring Theatre in Vienna 
no accident attended with loss of life in a place of 
public entertainment has approached the recent disaster at 
Sunderland in tragic horror. Nor did even the terrible 
event at the Ring Theatre come near to that which has 
lately taken place in England. A panic caused by fire or 
by an alarm of fire in a theatre, or, as in the Santiago case, 
in a cathedral, is a thing which may most unhappily occur 
at any time; and the wonder is that, often as it has 
occurred in recent times with the most fatal effects, so 
little, comparatively speaking, should have been done as 
yet to guard against its consequences. As regards London 
theatres something, no doubt, has been done, and some 
managers have lately done themselves special credit by 
the pains which they have taken to provide for an always 
possible contingency. As to what has been done with re- 
gard to places which are not theatres, and in which crowds | 
of people are constantly assembled together, there is less 
cause for satisfaction; and as to this there is every reason | 
to congratulate both Mr. Kennarp and the public on his 
Bill which was read for the first time on Tuesday evening | 
last in the House of Commons. According to this Bill, it 
will be made “ compulsory on all constructors of public | 
“ buildings that doors should be hung so as to open ont- 
‘* wards”; and how wise and necessary a provision this is 
is amply shown by what is known concerning the Suander- 
land disaster. Yet this, wise and necessary as it is, goes 
hardly far enough. The facts that in the Victoria Hall 
there was another exit door locked, and that there is a 
perilous practice of locking the doors of churches, point 
to the need of yet another provision. 

The case of loss of life on a large scale from panic, 
founded or unfounded, in a theatre is, as has been sug- | 
gested, widely different from the case which, by its un- 
exampled horror, has again drawn public attention to the 
daugers of pablic places. A panic in a theatre where the 
audience consists almost exclusively of grown-ap so 


may be stopped or checked, as has often been the case, by 
presence of mind on the part of one or two persons 


either on the stage or in the audience; and where there ig 
anything like cause for panic it is at least intelligible that 
appalling results should be threatened, even if they do not 
actually occur. Here the victims were all children, ang 
there was no cause for or suspicion of panic. The general 
facts of the most frightful event of its kind known to the 
memory of living men are by this time only too well as. 
certained; and it seems doubtful whether, so far as these 
facts are concerned, any matter of fresh importance will] 
be got from the completion of the inquest. How, when, 
why, and by whom the fatal narrowing of the exit was 
contrived, may be ascertained; but knowledge of this sort 
will affect the general circumstances only in a remote 
degree. That the alternative exit was locked will not sur- 
prise habitual playgoers. 


No one can wish to dwell more than is necessary 
upon the particular horrors of so tremendous a cata- 
strophe as that which took place at Sunderland, and 
it is not here necessary to do more than to recapitulate 
briefly the known facts. These are—that a public enter. 
tainer organized an entertainment for children at low 
prices in the Victoria Hall, Sunderland ; that, following a 
usual castom, he distributed toys to the children at the 
end of the performance ; that the children in the gallery, 
fearing to lose their promised gifts, made a rush down. 
wards; that a door between the gallery and the lower part, 
a door which should be always open, and apparently was 
open until a very short time before the event, was practi- 
cally closed when the rush took place; and that, in conse. 
quence of this, some two hundred children were killed by 
stifling, bruising, and squeezing. There was no one to direct 
them, no one to look after them. Even had the victims 
been grown-up people there would be ground for protest, 
as the Home Secretary has hinted, against the absence of 
police supervision of so large a mass of human beings in- 
doors, when for an equally large mass out-of-doors, where 
the danger is comparatively small, special precautions 
would surely have been taken. Grown-up people, how- 
ever, are supposed to be more capable of taking care 
of themselves than children; and it seems peculiarly mon- 
strous that a vast crowd of children should have been left 
to their own devices on an occasion when it might have 
been foreseen that they were liable to be carried away by 
the excitement of the minute. Even so, however, the 
matter might well have passed off with nothing worse than 
the infliction of a few injuries, but for the fatal circum- 
stance of the closed door. As it was, one child and then 
another got jammed in the door which was fastened by a 
bolt on the inside,:so that when once the mischief had 
begun there was no chance of stopping it from the outside ; 
while on the inside, amid the straggling and suffocating 
mass of children, there was of course no one to help. 
After the block caused by the first one or two, or two or 
three, the mischief had not only began, but, in the circum- 
stances, was irremediable. The rear ranks did not know 
what was going on in front, and the front ranks were 
powerless either to advance or to retreat, and in this way 
an unexampled and, so far as can be yet judged, an almost 
silent slaughter took place. With a door hopelessly blocked, 
with a steadily increasing pressure, and with no one 
having knowledge or authority to check it, nothing else 
could well have happened. 


The causes which contributed to the terrible result 
which did happen were, so far as we know at present, 
that there was an undisciplined crowd of children as- 
sembled in the gallery ; that an idea seized upon them that 
unless they hurried downstairs they would lose the part of 
the performance to which they had specially looked for- 
ward; that the descent from the gallery was in itself of a 
somewhat perilous kind ; and that the peril was rendered 
fatal. by the narrowing of the door between the gallery 
and the lower floor. But all the former considerations are, 
important as they are in themselves, of small account as 
compared with the last consideration. The crowd of 
children was undisciplined, and discipline might have done 
very much to avert what happened ; the descent was tor- 
tuous, and this no doubt had much to do with the 
pressure and suffocation at the first check ; but the one and 
absolutely fatal thing was the narrowing of the exit 
which was the cause of that check. No more certain and 
simple death-trap could be imagined than a door so con- 
structed that, once bolted against a crowd struggling out- 
wards, it cannot be unbolted except by the effort of some 
one in the midst of this struggling and helpless crowd. 
We have insisted upon this point once and again because 
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it seems to us that the only particle of good which can 
come out of so unprecedented an evil as the Sanderland 
disaster will be the absolute prevention in future of 
such a state of things as led to it. So long as doors in 
crowded places open inwards, whether they are bolted or 
not, there will be an ever-present danger which has for long 
existed, but of which the existence has only just now been 
proved in the most horrible way. All kinds of precautions 
may be taken, theattendance may be of the most trustworthy 
kind, the management may have insisted upon constant 
rehearsals of what is to be done in case of panic or crush 
(though this, it isto be feared, is what few managements do), 
and yet, when performance succeeds to rehearsal, one slip, 

sibly of the least blameworthy kind, may wipe out all 
that has been done. One false step or stumble, one case 
of overmastering excitement, may do as much or nearly as 
much as the bolt did in the Victoria Hall at Sunderland. 
And, when once that has happened, not all the devotion 
which was happily shown at Sunderland by many who came 
to the rescue—and notably by the members of the medical 
profession, a profession always in the front when deeds of 
kindness and courage are needed—can avail to do more 
than mitigate the consequences of a catastrophe which is 
past remedy. It seems all-important that Mr. Kmnnarp’s 
Bill should be carried, that its action should be retrospec- 
tive, and that it should include an absolute prohibition of 
the locking of exit doors, whether these doors are designed 
for ordinary use or for use on an emergency. 


VACCINATION, 


HE thanks of all men of sense are due to Mr. P. A. 
TayLor for giving the House of Commons, by his motion 
against compulsory vaccination, an excellent opportunity 
to inflict a check on a most noxious little agitation. Mr. 
TayLor went out of his way to do the State this service in 
the most effective possible manner. He might have done 
some mischief if he had confined himself to attacking the 
law which inflicts cumulative penalties. It is even possi- 
ble that he would have received a certain amount of sym- 
wap if he had not gone beyond the terms of his motion. 
y enlarging on the hardships compulsory vaccination im- 
poses on people who fear it, and with the help of a few 
discreet references to the liberty of the subject, he might 
have obscured the real issue. There are members of the 
House whose minds are so curiously constituted that, 
although they will not openly vote for the encouragement of 
small-pox, they have no objection to help a few fanatics to 
leave themselves and their children unprotected against it. 
Fortunately, Mr. Taytor is a gentleman who has the 
courage of his opinions. He thinks vaccination an un- 
mixed evil, and he said so at considerable length. The line 
which he adopted in his speech, and which was scrupu- 
lously followed by his only thorongbgoing supporter, Mr. 
Hopwoop, compelled him to get out of the safe regions of 
sentiment and make all sorts of assertions as to matters of 
fact which are capable of proof. The result of this fortu- 
nate error of judgment was of the happiest kind. The silly 
and ignorant agitation against vaccination was put in a 
proper light, and the House was able to express its opinion 
of that silliness and ignorance by a majority not far short 
of twenty to one. 

It is a disgrace to the community that the question 
should need arguing at all; but, since the benefits of vac- 
cination are denied, it is well that a good opportunity has 
been afforded for stating the facts in an effective fashion. 
There is, unfortunately, always a danger that since small- 
pox has been made comparatively harmless people may 
forget how terrible it really was. Mr. Tayior’s conten- 
tions that the virus is losing its power, and tbat sanitation is 
destroying it, have a certain superficial air of reason which 
is likely to be captivating to some minds. Happily these 
specious paradoxes are capable of covfutation in the sim- 
plest manner. The persons for whom Mr. Hopwoop pleads, 
who fear vaccination because “ they saw So-and-So’s child 
“lying dead, or little Mary suffering dreadful pains in 
“consequence of this system,” are perhaps beyond the 
reach of Sqpomest, but even they should be able to under- 
stand Sir Lyon Pxayrair’s figures. Nothing can be more 
obvious than that small-pox has become rare in exact pro- 
portion to the spread of vaccination. The number of 


deaths from the disease sank to a fifth of what they had 
Up to that 
Every one 


been at the end of the last century by 1841. 
date the ‘State had not interfered'in any way. 


was left to take the precaution for himself. Since then it 
has been made first gratuitous and then compulsory, and the 
percentage of deaths has sunk to a twentieth of what it 
was. In the meantime the sanitation by which Mr. Tayior 
swears has not diminished the deaths from any other disease 
by ten per cent. It is only too probable that, plain as these 
facts are, there will always be people on whom they will 

produce no effect, unless it be to make them more obstinate 

in denial. Common sense and experience may in the 

course of time be completely victorious, but the opposition 

to vaccination has probably got a long life before it. The 
agitation will live on with a rank and file of fanatics in the 
country, and a handful of leaders in the House of 
Commons. The soldiers of this army of martyrs are the 
sort of persons who have one auswer to make to all argu- 

ment and demonstration. They know because they saw 
it that vaccination killed So-and-So’s child. It was vacci- 
nated, and then it fell ill and died. The connexion between. 
cause and effect is obvious. With the help of a sufficient 
dose of vanity, stupidity, and the love of being peculiar, 

reasoning of this kind is quite able to secure recruits for 
Mr. P. Taytor’s army. The leaders of agitations of this 
nature have bewildered themselves with columns of figures. 
Much has been made of a few cases in which vaccination 
is said to have inoculated patients with diseases other than 

small-pox, and it is unfortunately the case that children 
have died becanse it was injudiciously performed. Doctors 
in workhouses, like other officials, are occasionally pedantic 
in carrying out their orders, and there has been carelessness 
in the use of bad lymph. Errors and omissions of this 
kind prove nothing against vaccination, but they are to be 
lamented because they afford a certain excuse to the fears 
of ignorant people. ‘The strongest support is due to any 
one who brings such cases to the notice of the authorities, 
for it is only by taking every precaution to avoid them 
that the anti-vaccination agitation can be deprived of its 

most effective weapons. But the agitation itself is not 
entitled to the slightest respect. It is directed against a 
precaution approved by the whole medical profession, and 
which was made compulsory only after it had been tested 
by the experience of half acentury. People who do not 
choose to have it performed on themselves or their children 
are as much guilty of spreading disease as if they turned 
poisonous matter into a reservoir of drinking water, and 
deserve no more quarter. 


It was particularly fortunate that Mr. Taytor chose to 
run his head directly against the universal experience of 
the world and of medical science; for it is obvious that 
the Ministry are still ready to help him to effect his pur- 
pose in an indirect way, if he will only be satisfied not to 
outrage all common sense tooflagrantly. Sir Cuartes Dine, 
after repeating Sir Lyon Puayrair’s unanswerable demon- 
stration of the value of vaccination, proceeded to regret that 
Mr. Taytor had not preferred to make his motion against 
the infliction of cumulative penalties on people who refuse 
to have it performed on their children. The Chairman of 
the Local Government Board was perhaps animated by a 
generous desire to show that Mr. Dopson has not been 
deserted by his colleagues. If he acted on any other 
motive, it cannot be discovered in his speech. The one 
reason which he gave in support of his dislike to cumu- 
lative penalties was the familiar piece of sophistry about 
the making of martyrs. The argument really amounts to 
saying that, if a number of foolish and ignorant people 
are obstinate enough to pay several fines rather than 
comply with a law imposed in the public interest, they 
should be allowed to escape punishment because other 
equally silly people may sympathize with them. The use 
of the word “ martyr” begs the question in a way which 
is very discreditable either to Sir Cuartes Ditke’s under- 
standing or to his candour. The value of vaccination is 
not a matter of opinion. It has been proved by science 
and experience. Any man who refuses to have it performed 
on his child is an offender, and should be punished as long as 
he continues to offend. There is no more reason for allow- 
ing him to buy a licence to spread poison in this way than 
for permitting him to tarn chemical matter of a dangerous 
kind into a river from which the water supply of a town 
is drawn when once he has been fined for doing so. He 
should be looked upon as a nuisance, and treated accord- 
ingly. The general sense of the country has been expressed 
plainly enough on Mr. Dopson’s egregious proposal to play 
fast and loose with the precautions against small-pox. 
There is no immediate danger that it will be renewed ; but 
it is in the last degree unfortunate that a statesman of 
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Sir Cuartes Ditxe’s standing should encourage an igno- 
rant agitation. Compulsion has no justification at all if 
people are to be allowed to take out a licence to leave their 
children unvaccinated. It would seem that even when 
members of the present Ministry are speaking on the side 
of common sense and experience they feel it necessary to 
hold out a hand to fadmongers. 


DR. COLENSO. 


it is curious and not a little illustrative of the busy character of 
the man that the associations attending Dr. Colenso’s name at 
the present moment are quite different from those which, if he had 
died twenty years ago or a little less, would have attended it. His 
death then would have been thought of chiefly as putting a stop 
to a serious ecclesiastical scandal. It is now, though it still pos- 
sesses that character to a certain degree, practically of importance 
because it takes away a stumbling-block which lay in the way of 
peace and prosperity for South Africa. It is not given to every 
man to ack imself thus notorious in two different fields, and 
sober criticism will admit that the double fact proves Dr. Colenso 
not to have been an ordinary man. In truth, he was not ordinary 
in the degree, though he was far from extraordinary in the kind, 
of his mental and moral characteristics. The few and, until the 
last two decades, more or less unimportant facts of his private 
life have been given with sufficient detail in the daily newspapers. 
By birth a Cornishman, he went to Cambridge at the usual time and 
distinguished himself. He was Second Wrangler to Mr. Archibald 
Smith, one of the most distinguished mathematicians of his time, 
the mention of whom in the Times as “a Mr. Smith of Trinity ” 
would seem to show that the writer had no very intimate acquaint- 
ance with Cambridge annals. Like not a few Second Wranglers 
he was also Smith’s Prizeman. For some considerable time the 
routine, regular at that day, of tutorial work, an interval of school- 
mastering at Harrow, a return to Cambridge, and then a living, 
occupied him, and these successive employments brought him to 
his fortieth year. In 1853 he could not be said to be an unknown 
man, because he had written some excellent school books which 
have saved or caused trouble to most men over thjrty years old 
and under sixty. It was rather unfortunate for himself, for the 
English Church, and for South Africa that he ever moved from 
Forncett St. Mary. It is said that his duties as a country parson 
with a small parish were well performed, and there is no reason 
whatever to disbelieve it. Neither idleness nor neglect of duty, as 
he conceived it, was among Dr. Colenso’s faults, and a man who 
is neither idle nor neglectful of obvious duties can hardly go 
wrong in an ar country parish, especially if he has the writing 
and re-editing of school books to fill up hisspare time. No wander- 
ing Zulus were at all likely to penetrate to the recesses of 
Norfolk and suggest to an expert arithmetician, but apparently a 
very inexpert theologian, difficulties which every theological student 
knows and knew to be centuries old, Certainly the parishioners 
of Forncett were not likely themselves to lead their too impres- 
sionable shepherd astray in this way. 

How the appointment of Dr. Colenso to the newly-created see 
of Natal followed ; how, in a fashion which moved, and very rea- 
sonably so, the laughter of the profane and the contempt of the 
robuster orthodox, the newly-appointed Bishop went to convert 
and was converted himself, hardly the youngest among us are 
ignorant. In the conflict which was spine on the subject it would 
be very rash to say that Dr. Colenso’s opponents committed no 
faults. We are not aware of any ecclesiastical or political dispute 
in which one side has ever been entirely faultless, But of Dr. 
Colenso’s own conduct there can be but one opinion among men 
who are not blinded to its character either by sympathy with any- 
thing that calls itself free-thought or by sympathy with anything 
which, in whatever way, damages the Church of England, or 
by a habit of regarding everything according to the mere 
letter of the law. Many men might have written the too 
famous Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, and some of those men 
might have been men of the highest honour, if not of the most 
exalted intellect, But no man of delicate honour could have at- 
tempted to hold the office of Bishop in the Church of England one 
day after writing it, or even one hour after definitely forming the 
opinions which it was written toexpound. The odium theologi 
does not come into this question; the point whether the line of 
argument taken in the book is not on the whole more childish than 
anything else does not come in. A Frenchman, himself very far 
from being a pillar of orthodoxy or morality, has told the story of 
acuré who said, “ Je suis ministre de la religion; mon emploi 
est de croire et de faire croire; je ne serais pas méme honnéte 
homme si je ne croyais pas.” The teller adds, “ Il y a du sublime 
dans cette fagon de penser.” That may be or may not be, but it is 
the thought and the speech of a man of honour, and no man of 
honour could think or speak otherwise. Dr. Colenso, as Dr. 
Colenso, might have thought or written what he liked; as Bishop 
of Natal his mouth should have been closed. 

The litigation, as all men knew, went on technical grounds in 
favour of the arithmetician, and the judgment then delivered 
practically severed the Church of South Africa from that 
of England. A panegyrist of Dr. Colenso’s has said that he 
“showed no undue exultation at his success,” and it would 
have been strange if he had, considering that that success was 


obtained entirely apart from the merits, and in a fashion dise 
astrous to the Church to which he declared himself, no dount 
honestly, as belonging. But the struggle once over in the English 
courts (though it was painfully prolonged in Natal), Dr. Colenso 
began to drop rapidly out of sight. The later volumes of his book, 
each bigger and less readable than its predecessor, fell almost 
dead, and the English world ceased to regard even as a joke the 
curious spectacle of a Bishop who looked on the Bible as pre- 
destined to afford a collection of problems and riders for exercise 
in Colenso’s Arithmetic. More than ten years after the appearance 
of the first volume of The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, 
accident or design brought Dr, Colenso once more into prominence. 
His visit to England in 1874 enabled him to create a fresh 
scandal (owing, it is probable, more to the want of taste and 
sense of the becoming which marked his caw generally 
than to anything worse) by seeking to intrude into various pulpits, 
It also saw him assume the character of a political agitator. He 
had as Bishop—and it was perfectly right that he should do so— 
always taken much interest in the native inhabitants of his diocese 
and those who dwelt on his borders, and perhaps the interest may 
have been quickened by gratitude to the celebrated Zulu who first 
brought him to the knowledge of the truth. However this may be, 
the same visit to England nearly ten years ago, which saw him in 
unseemly conflict with his sometime brethren of London and 
Oxford, saw him also vehemently championing the native side in 
the matter of Langalibalele. On his return to South Africa this 
liking for the position of defender of the natives increased upon 
him so much that it may be said without hesitation to have been 
productive of the gravest disasters to Natal, to his country, and 
to his protégés themselves. Ever since the beginning of the Zulu 
troubles, and more especially during the last year or two, the resi- 
dence which he occupied in virtue of the episcopal office conferred 
on him in 1853 has been, according to the clearest evidence and 
to distinct official testimony, a manufactory of false news, a 
seat of amateur diplomacy which postponed or hardly regarded 
the interests of the Colony and the Empire, a focus of machina- 
tions against the responsible Government. That all these things 
were done with the very best intentions is not only probable, but 
certain; for Dr. Colenso had little to gain by them, and something 
to lose. But he certainly succeeded in making himself at the 
close of his career nearly as great a thorn in the side of his 
country as in an earlier part of it he had been in the side of his 
Church. 

“This conduct on the part of a man whose general rectitude of 
motive is not contested is perhaps less remarkable than it may at 
first sight seem. Dr. Colenso appears to have been a very eminent 
example of a of character not uncommon in English life, 
especially in English middle-class life, and especially common 
among English Nonconformists. The chief characteristics of this 
type are an exaggerated and at the same time narrow independ- 
ence of personal judgment, a great literalness of interpretation, an 
incapacity to see more than one side of a question, an exaltation 
of the private conscience over everything else, and a complete in- 
sensibility to the finer points of honour, the broader views of 
national and ecclesiastical life. Joined as all these things often 
are to a dogged “ I-will-have-my-rights-and-follow-my-opinions ” 
view of personal matters, they make a man who is imbued with 
them a very dangerous person to be placed in such a position as 
that in which thirty years ago Dr. Colenso found himself. The 
fanaticism of private judgment is nearly sure to bring such a man 
at loggerheads with some authority or another, though it is not 
often that, asin Dr, Colenso’s case, it Sziags him into conflict 
with the authorities both of Church and State. A cleverer 
man than Dr. Colenso would have seen through the enormous 
ignoratio elenchi at which he plodded in half a dozen ponderous 
volumes. A humbler one, or one more inspired with the 
true conception of a Christian and a National Church, would 
have merged his personal scruples in the common faith, A 
man of nice honour would have resigned his office and gone to 
count pigeons and chariot-wheels in private life. But in a tem- 
perament such as has been defined—the Philistine temperament 
par excellence—qualities which are in themselves rather meri- 
torious than otherwise become in certain circumstances serious 
defects. Dr. Colenso would have been an admirable unraveller of 
the complicated accounts of a firm in difficulties, but he was a 
very bad Bishop. He held the doctrine, sound enough in the 
abstract, that “it’s dogged as does it,” and even he himself must 
in some cool moments of meditation have suspected that his 
doggedness had done nothing but give occasion to the enemy to 
blaspheme things which he himself continued to hold sacred, and 
in addition disturb the whole ecclesiastical order of South Africa. 
He had too much honour to give up an opinion, but not 
enough to give up a bishopric. So in political matters the 
crotchet of protecting the natives drove him, as similar crotchets 
drive his brother crotcheteers in England, to be perfectly care- 
less of everything and everybody but the natives. Recent 
Blue-Books have disclosed a course of proceeding on his part 
which in earlier and less tolerant ages might have gone near 
to be thought neither more nor less than treasonable, and which 
certainly produced the gravest inconvenience to the responsible 
representatives of the Crown. But Dr. Colenso had no doubt con- 
vinced his own conscience that Cetewayo ought to be assisted in 
every way, and after that he troubled himself no further. Asa 
Nonconformist minister in some English congregation he would 
have been in place, and though under present circumstances he 
might still have troubled Israel to some extent even in that 
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character, he could have individually done no great mischief. 
It is almost impossible to imagine a man less fitted to fill the 
office of Bishop, especially when that office involved considerable 
litical responsibilities. This is the plain truth about Dr. 
Colenso, and it would be mere affectation to suppress it 
because he happens to have just died. It is a sound as well 
as a becoming rule not immediately after a man’s death to 
bear hardly on those personal and private foibles which 
are chiefly his own concern, and which have done at the worst 
little harm to others. But Dr. Colenso is not in this case. 
the blame that attaches to him attaches in consequence of public 
acts—acts which caused and are causing great evil in Church and 
State, which have not ceased in their effect, and are not likely to 
cease. No touch of personal malice or of personal detraction can 
enter into the estimate of these acts; indeed we believe that no 
personal malice was felt by any one towards Dr. Colenso, or 
deserved by him from any one. 1t was asa public man in Church 
and State that his career and character deserve unfavourable com- 
ment, and to refrain from such comment would be a plain derelic- 
tion of duty, 


AJACCIO TO BASTIA.—I. 


[T many a town on the shores of the Mediterranean the in- 
habitants this year seemed to feel that they themselves 
were disgraced by the severity of the spring weather. They 
would assure s rs that they never remembered so cold a 
time. March, as a Corsican anxious for the reputation of Ajaccio 
said to us, is indeed always uncertain, “Ce mois,” he added, 
uoting a common saying of the countrypeople, “change de 
pm sept fois par jour.” March passed away, but April 
brought no change for the better. Travellers who intended to 
traverse the island were frightened by the reports that reached 
them of the depth of snow on the top of the lofty pass which 
is crowned by the road from Ajaccio to Bastia. For some days 
the diligences could not run and the mails were carried on the 
backs of horses. We were ourselves anxious to make a start, so 
that we might see a little of the interior of an island which 
had strongly interested us ever since we first read Boswell’s 
Journal of a Tour to Corsica. It is but little that the passing 
traveller can do in studying the manners of a people who are 
strange to him. Yet he who keeps his eyes open can at all events 
learn something. If on his return home he is wise enough to 
know that he is utterly unfit to write a book on his travels, he 
may perhaps be justified in feeling that he has sufficient materials 
for an article. 
During a long stay in Ajaccio we had done what we could to 
become acquainted witb its people. What we saw and what we 
heard made usthe more eager to visit the interior, where the manners 
and customs would be far less affected by foreign intercourse. In 
our hotel there was a simple chambermaid who, as she dusted the 
room, was only too well pleased to talk of her home among the 
mountains. Like all Corsicans she had her pride. “ If you offered 
me two francs,” she said, “‘ and that is something considerable for 
me, on condition that I went into the town with my apron on, 1 
would refuse at once.” The apron would show that she was a 
servant. A porter had lately been wanted in the house. One of 
her friends might have had the post ; but he refused it, tempting 
though the pay was, when he learnt that he must wear a cap that 
had embroidered on it the name of the hotel. It was a tage of 
servitude to which he could not submit. We replied that all her 
countrymen did not seem -to have the same pride. A few days 
before we had seen the beadle of the Cathedral head a procession 
through the streets in honour of the patron saint with a cocked- 
hat on his head. ‘“ He was no Corsican,” she eagerly said. “He 
came from France.” She was not free from some pride of birth. 
‘If she was poor, she had some female free deat not very dis- 
tant cousins too—who were in a good position. “ Elles sont des 
‘personnages,” she said. “Elles portent des chapeaux ”—the poorer 
‘women cover their heads with kerchiefs—* ciles sont riches.” We 
should pass their house on our way across the island, and we must 
go and see them while our horses rested. She would write to say 
that we were coming. We went accordingly, and found that the 
ladies had themselves their source of pride. They were distant 
cousins of Louis Blanc’s mother. The father of our chambermaid 
‘Was & t. He had a few acres of garden and vineyard round 
his cottage, and at a short distancea share in a grove of chestnuts. 
He kept a small herd of goats, which browsed on the mountain- 
side. From what she said, it seemed that the country people, if 
they lived rudely, yet lived in plenty. Fresh meat they commonly 
had twice a week, on Sundays and Wednesdays. ‘They break- 
fasted on coffee and milk and bread. For their other meals they 
had vegetables, soup, cheese, sausages, or bacon. Pork and a pig 
she never mentioned without an apology. “Ma mére,” she said, 
“ne jamais la viande. Elle mange, c’est 4 dire, la 
viande de mouton, et avec respect "—here she slightly dropped 
her voice and slightly bowed—“la viande de cochon, mais 
jamais le beuf.” Another time, in describing the feastings at 
Christmas, she said, “A Noel toutes les familles ont—a parler 
avec respect—leur petit cochon. La veille de Noél on les tue. 
Vous n’entendez que des cris.” In the winter evenings the people 
would sit round a good wood fire, and, while the chestnuts were 
roasting in the em the women knitted and the men played at 
lovo or dominoes, Neighbours would drop in, and often story- 


telling would begin. Old soldiers would display their medals and 
their wounds, and show how fields were won. Sometimes the 
talk would be about famous men of old—Sampiero Corso, Pascal 
Paoli, and other Corsican heroes. 

The pleasantest time of all the year was the month of October, 
when the chestnuts began to fall. It would not do to let them 
lie on the ground, as the goats would soon eat them up. The 
girls from different cottages go out in the morning to the trees 
on the hillside, where they spend the day. When dinner-time 
came they would call to each other, “Come up to us,” or, 
“Come down,” as the case might be. They would all meet 
under some shady tree, and munch their bread and sausage and 
cheese while they merrily chatted. When evening came they 
carried the chestnuts into small underground cellars close to 
the trees, and, going home, they each found that a good basin 
of soup had been got ready for them against their return. A 
stranger, she said, was always welcome to help himself to as 
many chestnuts as he could eat, or to a bunch or two of grapes. 
One morning she had found a company of soldiers, who were on 
the march, rapidly clearing the ground of all the chestnuts that 
had fallen in the night. “Il ne faut pas prendre toutes,” she had 
cried out; “il faut les partager.” The officer in command offered 
to pay for what his men had taken; but her father, who had come 
up, refused to take any money. They were passing by ; they had 
chosen to help themselves to his food ; and he did not sell his hos- 
pitality. A poor Italian woman, to whom her mother used to 
give now and then a meal, was caught stealing the potatoes. She 
told her daughter not to mention it to any of their neighbours, as 
the woman was so poor. They would have nothing more to 
do with her, but they must not spread abroad her shame. “ Elle 
était une pauvre malheureuse.” “They had no fear of robbery, 
except by the Italian labourers who every year pass over into 
Corsica in search of work, just as the Irish pass over, or used 
to pass over, into England. One Christmas-time they stole the 
pigs in her village that had been fattened up for the feast. The 
jeast, for all but the Italians, was turned into a fast. The brigands 
on the mountains troubled them but little. Now and then they 
demanded food. One night however, just before the elections, her 
father had been roused from his sleep by a knock at the door. He 
went down, and found a man fully armed. He was an outlaw, 
and he had come to tell him that he must vote for the Bonapartist 
candidate, or it would be the worse for him. Another time a man 
came into their cottage in the garb ofa priest, asking for food and 
shelter for the night, They had their a about him, and 
began to ply him with questions. At last he owned that he was 
a runaway prisoner. He had stolen the dress of a priest. He was 
hopeless of escape, and he urged them to give him up, and so te 
gain the large reward that is always paid for the capture of a pri- 
soner. He would go with them, he said, to the nearest gendarme. 
This they would by no means do. He had come under their roof, 
and had eaten their food, and they would not be suspected of betray- 
ing him. In the morning he went away very early, and they never 
learnt what became of him. A priest who came from one of the 
inland villages spoke in much the same way of the hospitality of 
the peasantry. ‘ Wherever you go,” he said to us, “ if you are in 
need of food, you can ask for it at the first cottage you come te. 
If the cottager has only enough for himself, he will give it to you, 
and give it with pride. Only be careful about one thing. Do not 
insult him by offering him money. Offer him your hand, and 
nothing more. Should he accompany you on your way, and should 
you pass an inn, you may invite him to share with you a bottle of 
wine. Beyond that you must on no account go.” A friend of 
ours once stopped at a little roadside inn and asked for some wine 
and water. The hostess refused all payment. What he had had 
was so trifling in itself, and was he not a stranger? 

The railway that is in course of making has, we were more than 
once told, so far done a great deal of harm. If the peasantry had 
hitherto had plenty of food, they had had very little money. But 
now along the new line good wages are earned. The sudden flow of 
prosperity had been too much for many. Wineshops had been 
opened, and much of the hardly-earned money had been spent in 
drink. In one of the largest villages, where the contractors had 
opened extensive works, only two hundred francs had in the course 
of the year been put into the post-office savings bank. Where wine 
of some strength is sold at half a franc a bottle, the pleasures and 
the miseries of drunkenness can certainly be bought cheap. Yet 
till this new pe it pet had been given, there had not been 
enough money to lead the a into intemperance. 

At last we heard that the snow had all melted along the road, 
and that the pass was open. The sun shone brightly, there was a 
gentle breeze, the sky and sea were blue alike, and everything 
seemed to invite us to set forth. We took leave of Ajaccio, As 
we drove along its streets the bells of our horses rang merrily, and 
the driver loudly cracked his whip to let all the world know 
that some English “ milords” were ir his carriage. We 
for the last time the women coming from the fountains with 
their pitchers balanced on their heads, knitting and chatter- 
ing as they walked. We passed the children trooping along to 
school, often barefooted, sometimes wearing a single shoe or a 
single stocking. We know not whether it is pride, or a feeling 
that half is better than nothing, that leads Corsican children and 
women too often to go along with one foot, and only one foot, 
covered. The open country was gained, and the town lay behind 
us. We were driving along a road that from one end to the other 
is kept in admirable order. Where it was being repaired the fresh 
stones were first drenched with water and then beaten down. 
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The views that we got were as beautiful as they were varied ; but 
we shall not w our readers by describi em. Fine scenery 
is no excuse for fine writing. e passed but few villages and 
very few scattered houses. All were mean-looking. The windows 
too commonly are not glazed. Where there had been glass a 
broken pane was often not repaired. Cooking and baking are fre- 
quently carried on out of doors. Hard by the house an oven 
could be seen with its flat top covered with a luxuriant growth of 
herbs. In the large village of Bocognano we halted for a couple 
of hours at an inn where the passengers by the diligences, that 
several times a day passed to and fro, always breakfasted or dined. 
It would be hard to find in England a pot-house that was equally 
dirty. Easter had but lately passed, and against Easter Sunday 
even the poorest Corsicans try to give their houses a scrubbing. 
But this yearly washing, we are sure, had never been undergone 
by this inn for many a long day. The common dining-room 
was full, and we were shown into what was either a parlour 
with a bed in it, or a bedroom with a dinner table. Whichever 
it was, it was as mean-looking as it was dirty. By the side 
of the bed lay a book that looked like a Bible. Had one of 
our countrymen, we asked, left it for these benighted Papists? 
It was, we found, a copy of the Code Civil. Our lunch, ye 
was scarcely eatable, was served on a table that had no cloth. 
The wine, however, was of a fair quality. It was served up ina 
jug without any stint. In most of the Corsican inns wine can 
thus be drunk without any extra charge, ad libitum. This ad 
libitum reminded one of our party of an amusing anecdote. Years 
it was a favourite phrase with the ya of Gordon’s Hos- 
ital, Aberdeen. “That is a fine saying that you have got hold of, 
Jamie,” said to him one day a Professor of the University; “ what 
precisely do you mean by it?” “TI do not know precisely what 
‘it means,” the man replied, “ but I think it means a kick behind.” 
A woman of the place gave us an account of a bandit who for 
the last thirty years had lived on the mountains in the neighbour- 
As she spoke she dropped her voice, as if in fear of being 
overheard, He was not alone, for one of his brothers and one of 
his sons had also “ pris la campagne.” His second son was safe in 
. The young ruffian murdered a girl of the village 
use she had refused to live with him. These bandits had a 
-~ many relatives in Bocognano—some of them well off. From 
they received whatever they needed. Now and then they 
would send a threatening letter to one of the wealthier inhabi- 
tants demanding that a supply of money, or food, or wine, should 
be at once sent. Such a letter had lately been received by one of 
the contractors to the railway. No one dared to refuse to give. 
Should we be justified, we asked ourselves, in trying to force our 
landlord by somewhat the same kind of threat to keep his house 
clean ? d he been solemnly warned that if he did not wash his 
floors he would be washed himself, perhaps he might have at once 
sent for soap and water and a scrubbing-brush. 


MYTHS OF CREATION. 


ed OT first to us seemed beauty beautiful,” says Theocritus, 
and not first to the generation of Mr. Darwin did the origin 
of the world and the descent of man seem proper matter for 
speculation. The history of Greek philosophy shows us physical 
and metaphysical theory slowly disengaging itself from myth, and 
myths are but the science of men with very limited experience and 
thought not yet abstract. Probably there is no race of men so 
abject that it does not possess its own crude mythical explanations 
of the beginning of things. These fables have no consistency nor 
‘ orthodoxy, for they have been hastily pres ag to serve the 
curiosity of the moment out of the first crude ies that pre- 
sented themselves to the savage fancy. Since is Uationing of 
conscious reflection the struggle between the idea of creation 
and the idea of evolution has been going on. But savages have 
not of course reached that pitch of culture in which the advocate 
of evolution sneers at the believer in creation, and the believer in 
creation anathematizes the advocate of evolution. Into the 
cosmogonic myths (if we may use the expression) of Africa, 
Australia, and America stories based on both the contending 
theories are freely admitted, and no sense of inconsistency is 
aroused among those who hear and those who tell the legends. 
Myths of the beginning commonly represent the earth es having 
grown or been constructed out of some original matter—perhaps an 
animal or a man, perhaps a handful of dust or mud, et 
an egg which floated, as in the Finnish and Brahmanic 
fable, on “the formless and the multiform waters.” But this con- 
ception of the origin of the earth by no means excludes the idea 
that many of the things in the world—minerals, plants, clouds, 
and what not—are fragments of a primitive — being, 
man, or giant, or beast, portions of the frame of Ymir or Osiris, 
Dionysus, or Chokanipok, Purusha, or Prajapati, or Omorca (Um- 
uruk), as we take the story from the lips of Scandinavians or 
Eeyptions, Greeks or Iroquois, Vedic Aryans or Chaldeans. 
hile these ideas are frequent—ideas which regard the frame of 
some being as protoplasm, and as the prima materies of what we 
call the universe—other doctrines of the separate creation or evolu- 
tion of various species are prevalent. When the savage fancy has 
turned in the direction of creation, creators have, of course, to be 
postulated and defined. Among the lowest races the makers of 
things are commonly animals—spiders in West Africa and the 
Solomon Islands; ravens, coyotes, dogs, and so forth, in North 


America ; crows und cockatoos in Australia, and the like. The 
humming-bird god and the sparrow god of the partially civilized 
Aztecs were Euhemeristic transformations, probably, of birds, 
which, as they boast in Aristophanes, “are more ancient and wiser 
than men.” We know that Picus, the mythical first king of Latium, 
was originally represented by a wooden post, with a woodpecker 
on the top. In time his image became a statue of a young man 
with a woodpecker perched on his head. In the same way the 
anthropomorphic Aztec gods, which retained the attributes of 
sparrow and humming-bird, had probably at first been the 
humming-bird and sparrow sans phrase, like the African spider 
and the Australian cockatoo. As civilization advanced and men 
wondered why they had endowed birds with creative powers, an 
early form of Euhemerism decided that the so-called woodpecker 
and humming-bird had really been anthropomorphic beings with 
animal names, Early fancy also devised another class of makers 
of things—namely, a prior race of beings like men, but more 
powerful, and this race gradually developed into gods. It was the 
prevalent belief both in Greece and among the Aryans of India 
that gods and men were of the same stock and could intermarry, 
while both Indians and Scandinavians held that the gods were 
essentially mortal, and only evaded death by sacrificial rites or by 
eating ambrosia or feeding on the apples of eternal youth. From 
this point of view the were regarded as huge, powerful, un- 
moral creatures, who came into the world to air it as it were, to 
bring some order out of confusion, to beget men, and to pursue their 
own loves and wars with other tribes of big giants, Titans or Asuras. 
This theory of a prior race, now withdrawn into the background 
to bp om orthe heavens, prevails among the natives of Australia. 
Their “ Nurrumbung Uttias” are simply (it is said) “old spirits,” 
with but a casual and capricious interest in modern mortals. The 
Ovahereroes in South Africa speak also of “the Old Ones in 
Heaven,” and the Zulu Unkulunkulu means “ the aged aged one.” 
Other examples of this earlier and more powerful race are the 
Titans, like Prometheus, the New Zealand heroes of the family of 
Maui, the American brethren Chibiabos and Manabozho, the 
Melanesian Qat, with his family, the Quahteaht of the Ahts, and 
nerally most of the mythical characters known as Culture 
eroes. The Tongans believe themselves to be descended from a 
party of the ancient race which left Paradise and immortality to 
settle in Tonga, where they became liable to death and disease. 
Many Greek fables represent men as the direct physical offspring 
of gods, the elder race, and Pindar plainly asserts that men and 
gods are of the same stock and kindred. Where the early fancy 
has dwelt on this hypothesis it has sometimes been found necessary 
to find an origin for the elder race, which is in its turn the origin 
of the race of men. But this has proved a difficult problem, commonly 
solved (as in Mangaia, India, Scandinavia, and other districts) 
by the myth of a bisexual being, who became at once the father and 
mother of the generations of the gods. Asa rule, however, the 
existence of the more ancient, powerful, and immortal people is 
postulated ; they rough-hew the world, beget man, give him gifts 
good and evil, and then withdraw to mansions above the clouds. 
Common as is this theory of the origin of the human species, 
there are various other myths of quite different and contradictory 
character. Sometimes men are not the children of the loves of 
the elder race; but man is made out of clay, or some other sub- 
stance, by a demiurge. The Australians tell the story of the 
making of man out of clay, and it seems on the whole probable 
that this is a native opinion, and not a perverted form of the nar- 
rative in Genesis. The people of the New Hebrides have the same 
tale, and add the pretty detail that when Qat saw a smile on the 
face of one of his clay images he knew he had made a woman. 
Some of the non-Aryan races of South India declare that man 
was made out of clay, and they connect his making in a 
very curious and clever way with a myth of the Origin of 
Death. In New Zealand, according to one legend (for there 
are various stories), Tiki made man out of red clay, kneaded up 
with his own blood. Ptah, in Egyptian monuments, is repre- 
sented in the act of making men and gods with his hands; 
but men and gods are also shown in the act of emanating 
from different parts of his body, which is a very gm 
way of viewing the origin of man among the Aryans of India. 
Prometheus made men of clay according to a Greek —* which 
is perhaps late, or, again, may always have been a local story 
among the Phlegyes, though it only found its way late into litera- 
ture in the mAacpdra mnAov of Aristophanes. 
In other savage and Aryan myths, man comes full-grown out of 
a bed of reeds, out of trees, or out of a hole in the ground. 
Examples are to be found among Zulus and Bushmen in the early 
myths of Attica, in the Hesiodic and Scandinavian theory of an 
“ashen race,” and in the Homeric saw about “men born of oak 
and rock.” Not uncommonly man is said to have come into an 
empty unfurnished world, which he had to decorate for himself. 
Among the Navajoes of New Mexico the myth avers that men 
and beasts crept out of a hole in the ground, and found the uni- 
verse very ik They made sun, moon, and stars. The sun and 
moon they gave to two flute-players, who have carried them 
about the sky ever since. With the stars they began to embroider 
the heavens in beautiful decorative patterns, which reminds one of 
tale about the embroidery wrought by Zeus, a legend preserved by 
Clemens of Alexandria. The prairie wolf, however (togoon with the 
Navajoe narrative), was an inartistic character. “Just stick the 
stars in anyhow,” he cried, and tossed the heap all over the 
heavens, where they still remain. In this very atheistic myth, 
where man makes things for himself, the heavens are regarded as 
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being within easy reach of the earth. The most widely distributed 
form of that conception regards Earth and Heaven as two living 
i originally united in marriage, and ultimately. thrust 
apart and for ever divorced by their children, who, in turn, be- 
eome gods, and makers or fathers of men. This opinion is best 
known in the Greek of Hesiod, but it is also common in the 
Vedas, the Brahmanas, in New Zealand, in China, and elsewhere. 
Among other myths of the making of man, that which takes him 
to have been constructed by a god out of part of the god’s own 
body is found among the Winnebagoes, and among other races a 
great deal more famous and civilized. We have now seen man 
ded as, in his origin, a child of the gods, or a manufactured 
article, or a being who, like Topsy, “specs he growed ” out of the 
earth, or out of trees or rocks, The more scientific opinion that 
man was evolved from the lower animals has also had a wide suc- 
cess among savage races. Closely akin to this conception is the 
mythical theory that the gods strove to make man, made 
him ill, found that he did not harmonize with his environment, 
broke him, and tried again, always improving on the original 
model. As to the theory of descent from animals we generall 
find it in the familiar and world-wide form of Totemism. Each 
clan boasts descent from some special beast, bird, or what not. 
The names of beasts in the genealogies of Anglo-Saxon royalty 
and the common Egyptian names, “son of the panther,” “ son of 
the leopard,” and so forth, are some of the traces of a similar belief 
zmong races which have proved capable of civilization. Not often, 
however, do we find, as among the Digger Indians, a well wrought 
out theory of the processes of evolution. The chief who told the 
story belonged to the clan of Coyotes. The first Indians, he 
eaid, were Coyotes. Gradually they began to assume the shape 
ef man, but it was a slow transformation. At first they walked 
en all fours ; then one and another would begin to put forth one 
human feature, one toe, one finger, one eye—just like the Ascidian, 
eur first vertebrate ancestor. Then, here and there, a being would 
‘develop a double set of organs, two eyes, two hands, and the like. 
Finally, these creatures acquired the habit of sitting up, and so 
wore away their tails, which the Coyote Indians unaffectedly 
regret, as. they consider the tail quite an ornament. We 
shall return to the Australian myth about the development 
ef men out of lizards; but first we may look at the Coyote 
myth as it occurs in Oregon. In Oregon the Coyotes did not 
gradually differentiate themselves into men, but ‘the Coyote 
made men, and did not make them well. They needed to be 
reviewed, corrected, and considerably augmented. His men had 
eyes that would not open, and feet which refused to move. A 
kind being named Ikanam took pity on the Coyote, and “imparted 
artistic merit ” to his failures with a sharp stone. He opened the 
«closed eyes and divided the immovable feet. This myth has a 
more substantial shape in South America, and is recorded in the 
Popol Vuh. According to the Popol Vuh, the gods were always 
raaking man, finding that, for one reason or another, he would 
not work, and then destroying him by fire, wind, water, and other 
siolent forces of nature which recur in the myths of Mexico and 
Australia. In India the Satapatha Brahmana represents mammals 
as the result of a series of experiments in creation. Prajapati 
created living beings, which perished for want of food. Thus 
perished birds and serpents. Prajapati paused and reflected, 
“ How is it that my creatures perish after having been formed ? ” 
He perceived that they perished from want of food. In his 
‘own presence he caused milk to be supplied to breasts. He 
exeated living beings which, resorting to the breasts, were thus 
reserved. These are the creatures which did not perish. The 
ieyrie (Australian) legend of man’s origin is, like some others, a 
mixture of the hypotheses of creation by experiment and evolution. 
Moora Moora, the demiurge, made a number of small black 
lizards, liked them, and promised them dominion. He divided 
their feet into toes and fingers, gave them noses and lips, and set 
them upright. Down they fell again, tripped up by their tails, so 
‘their tails were amputated by Moora Moora. Then they walked 
erect. By an odd coincidence not only do many New Zealanders 
avow descent from the lizard, but the same pedigree was claimed 
by an ancient Sept in Ireland. Myths of the origin of things, 
especially of man, are practically inexhaustible. But we have in- 
dicated the chief conceptions under which all these early philo- 
sophic guesses may be classed, and shown, perhaps, that there is 
not much difference between the theories of savage races and of 
races which have attained civilization without abandoning their 
old traditions. 


THE VERDICT OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY ON MARRIAGES 
OF AFFINITY. 


have dealt elsewhere with the debate in the Lords last 
Tuesday on the, Incestuous Marriages Bill. Our present 
concern is with one particular branch of the subject on which 
there is absolutely no room for honest difference of opinion 
among those who are tolerably well informed, though experience 
proves that there is superabundant opportunity for the wildest 
misapprehension and misrepresentation among those who profess 
to be well informed and are not. Neither into the Scriptural nor 
the social argument do we enter here ; not that to our mind there 
is any doubt whatever about the cogency of either of them, but 
simply because we desire just now to confine ourselves to matters of 
fact which, if not unquestioned, are or ought to be unquestionable. 


The recent advocates of the proposed bouleversement—for it is 


nothing less—of the foundations of the immemorial marri law 
of England and of Christendom from the first age of Chris- 
tianity, whether in or out of Parliament, have shown, to do them 
justice, a discreet anxiety to keep clear of argument altogether. 
hey have made their numerical calculations with a keen appre 
ciation of the advantage of securing votes which must be counted 
and need not be weighed. When, however, they have allowed 
themselves the imprudent satisfaction of deviating fora moment 
from dreary and irrelevant platitudes about “ innocent children,” 
or the still worse impertinence of stupid jesting on a subject the 
gravity of which it would be hard to exaggerate, into something 
intended for serious argument, their favourite, as it is also their 
most suicidal topic, is an appeal to Church history. Only the other 
day one of our weekly contemporaries, usually scrupulous about 
its statements of fact, in commenting on the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s speech observed that the dispensations given by 
Rome from the earliest ages for marriage with a wite’s sister 
proved that the Church’s disapprobatiun of such unions was never 
insurmountable. And a paper put forth last February with a 
great flourish of trumpets by the Marriage Law Reform Associa- 
tion, under the sounding title of “4 Few Facts (sic) in Connexion 
with the Proposal for Legalizing Marriage with a Deceased Wife's 
Sister,” declares it to be “ well known” that dispensations for 
such unions were “ always allowed.” What is well known to 
those who really know anything about the subject is the exact 
contrary ; no dispensation of the kind was ever granted, with one 
doubtful and obscure exception towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century, till that estimable pontiff Alexander VI. 
authorized one European sovereign to marry his wife’s sister and 
another to marry his own aunt. There is something pecu- 
liarly instructive, we may observe in passing, in the combined 
raid thus for the tirst time made—in defiance at once of Scripture, 
history, and canon law, by a Pope equally ignorant and careless of 
such authorities—on the prohibited degrees both of consanguinity 
and affinity, when we remember that in nearly every country of 
the old world or the new where marriage with a wife’s sister has 
been legalized, the law with a too fatal consistency dlso 
permits uncles and nieces to marry, either at their pleasure 
or, as in Prussia, by dispensation from the Government. But 
to return to the historical question. Whatever difference of 
opinion may now exist as to the teaching of Scripture, a 
brief review of the evidence will suffice to prove that it was 
certainly held for at least fifteen centuries throughout the whole 
Church, as it is still universally held in the Eastern Church, to 
condemn these unions as incestuous. It is equally certain that 
no distinction has ever been drawn in canon law—as neither is 
any drawn in Scripture—between the corresponding degrees of con- 
sanguinity and affinity ; and hence those canonists since the Council 
of Trent who, like Estius and Soto, maintain the right of the 
Pope to dispense in the one case, find themselves obliged in con- 
sistency to maintain his right to dispense in the other case also. 
For all Christians meanwhile, of whatever communion, to whom 
Church history is something better than “an old almanac,” this 
unanimous verdict of Christian tradition cannot fail to 
weight, and indeed so irreproachable a Protestant as the venerable 
Lord Shaftesbury did not hesitate to avow publicly the other day 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern that he attached great importance to it. 
On the other hand the Papal claim of dispensation can only be 
defended on the plea either that the Pope may for sufficient cause 
set aside the Divine law as revealed in Scripture, or that he may 
overrule by his own tpse dixit the unbroken and unfaltering tradi- 
tion of the Church for the first fifteen centuries as to what the 
Scriptural law on the subject is. On neither theory can his claim 
be of the slightest argumentative value agaiust that unbroken tradi- 
tion to any but Roman Catholics, and to such of them only as are 
prepared very distinctly to accentuate the Roman rather than the 
Catholic aspect of their creed. We may add, as regards the Wife’s 
Sister, that the Papal claim to dispense ig not only not sanctioned 
but is by necessary implication excluded by the Council of Trent, 
the latest Ecumenical Synod acknowledged by Rome which has 
legislated on the law of marriage. It expressly directs that “in 
the second degree no dispensation shall ever be given except to 
great princes and for a public cause”; and the wile’s sister is by 
canon law in the first degree. Cardinal Manning, who feels bound 
in the abstract to uphold this right of dispensation, has publicly 
declared that ‘ the law of the Catholic Church forbids and annuls 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister,” and “the Holy See never 
dispenses except rarely, with reluctance, and for grave reasons and 
to avoid greater evils.” He adds that the existing “law of Eng- 
land on this point is Catholic,” and that he earnestly trusts it will 
not be tampered with, and “ that all Catholics in either House of 
Parliament will vote firmly and always against such a change.” 
We proceed briefly to trace the history of the matter, and we 
may begin it with a characteristic statement of “ fact” from the 
Marriage Law Reform manifesto already referred to. “ Until the 
fourth century the prohibition [of marriage with a wife’s sister] 
had never been heard of in the Christian Church.” True; for the 
marriage itself, which Christians of that age would have called by 
an uglier name, “had never been heard of in the Church,” as 
neither for the same reason was marriage with a sister or & 
mother or a daughter prohibited. In short there were no canons 
at all about marriage during the first three centuries, partly be- 
cause during the ages of persecution Councils and conciliar enact- 
ments of all kinds were naturally few and far between, partly 
because no disposition had yet been manifested to violate the 
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acknowledged code of Scripture on the subject. There had, 
to be sure, at a very early period indeed been a case of an 
incestuous marriage of affinity, not with a sister-in-law but a 
step-mother—and all degrees of affinity must stand or fall to- 
gether—but St. Paul’s method ‘of dealing with “the wicked 
man” who had contracted it .was not calculated to encourage 
a speedy repetition or a light estimate of the offence. About 
the middle of the fourth century, however, there did occur 
the first recorded example among Christians of union with a wife’s 
sister, and we happen to possess the judgment —— on it, 
not in his own name simply, but in that of the Church, by one of 
the greatest fathers of the whole patristic age, St. Basil. After 
saying that he “shudders” at the notion of any Christian daring 
to defend such a connexion as permissible, he adds, “Our custom 
in this matter has the force of law, because the statutes we observe 
have been handed down to us by holy men; and our judgment is 
this, that if any man mastered by an impure passion has fallen into 
a sinful union with two sisters, we do not regard such a union as 
marriage, nor can the parties be received into communion with the 
Church till they are separated.” He goes on in the same Epistle— 
which was embodied in Canon 54 of the Synod in Trullo, re- 
ceived to this day by the Eastern Church as part of the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council—to show that such unions had always been 
regarded’ by the Church as incestuous and forbidden by Scripture, 
and that a penance of seven years (in the West it was five years) 
after separation had been prescribed for those guilty of the sin 
before they could be restored to communion. The first canon on 
the subject was enacted by the Spanish Synod of Elvira in 306, 
and on the conversion of the Empire these unions were at once 
forbidden by the civil laws. What has been already said is more 
than enough to dispose of another audacious assertion hazarded 
in the document cited before, that the prohibition of marriage 
with a wife’s sister “owed its origin to the doctrine sedulously 
maintained in the third century that ali second marriages ex- 
clude from the Kingdom of Heaven.” A prohibition which 
dates from the Apostolic age, or rather which the Apostolic 
Church inherited from the Jewish, could not possibly owe 
its origin to any doctrine rightly or wrongly professed in the 
third century. But in point of fact the only persons who ad- 
vocated the view that all second marriages were unlawful were 
the Montanist and Novatian schismatics, whose teaching on this 
as well as on other points was formally condemned by the Church. 
The Council of Nice even went so far as to require, in its eighth 
canon, of converts from these sects who wished to enter the 
communion of the Church a written promise that they “ would not 
communicate with digamists,” t.e. with those who had been twice 
married. No doubt there was a prevalent feeling in the ancient 
Church—which is by no means unknown in our own day—against 
second, and still more against third and fourth marriages, and 
fourth marriages seem at one time to have been regarded as un- 
lawful in the East though no canon prohibited them. But even 
St. Jerome, one of the sternest, not to say fiercest, rigorists among 
the orthodox who strongly disapproved second marriages, though 
he of course stopped short of the fanatical violence of sectaries 
like Tertullian, contents himself with saying, “Quid igitur? 
Damnamus secunda matrimonia? Minime, sed prima laudamus. 
Abjicimus de Ecclesié bigamos? Absit; sed monogamos ad 
continentiam provocamus.” And ‘the Church of that day, as we 
have seen, was so far from prohibiting such marriages that those 
who did so were excommunicated. Marriage with a wife’s sister 
was forbidden, not because it was a second marriage, but because 
it was held—like marriage of a brother and sister—to be in- 
cestuous. 
Another equally false and historically absurd analogy is put 
forward on the same authority between the prohibition of the 
iage of cousins and of a brother and sister-in-law, as dating 
from about the same period and originating in the same perverse 
phase of asceticism. There is certainly a good deal to be said 
on moral and physiological grounds against the marriage of 
first cousins, and there are many in the present day who strongly 
ese mg and in their own families forbid it; perhaps many who 
would not be sorry to see it forbidden by law. That however is 
not the question. It is quite clear that such marriages were 
never condemned by the Church as incestuous, and that for 
four centuries there was no restriction upon them, except, as 
St. Augustine intimates, a growing public opinion among Christians 
that what was not prohibited by any law Divine or human was 
nevertheless inexpedient. At the end of the fourth century how- 
ever a law against them was enacted, not by the Church, but by 
the Emperor Theodosius; but this law was repealed twenty years 
afterwards for the Eastern and considerably modified for the 
Western Empire by his sons, Arcadius and Honorius, and mean- 
while the prohibition—unlike those held to rest on a Divine 
sanction—was subject to imperial dispensation. It was not till 
the beginning of the sixth century that any canonical restrictions 
‘were placed on this or on any other marriages not forbidden in Scrip- 
ture. Whether it was or was not desirable to introduce these addi- 
tional restrictions of ecclesiastical law is a point on which opinions 
may and do differ, but at all events they were always sharply discri- 
minated both in theory and practice from impediments grounded 
on the Divine law. For this reason they were not imposed, like the 
latter, on individual converts or on nations newly converted from 
thenism, as we learn from the letters of several contemporary 
Popes; and from about the end of the eleventh century, when 
the Papal power was consvlidating itself, dispensations were occa- 
sionally granted by Rome from the ecclesiastical, but never before 


the time of Alexander VI. from the Scriptural, prohibitions. Thug 
Aquinas, the great medisval theologian, distinguishes three kinds 
of matrimonial impediments, based respectively on the law of 
nature, the Divine law contained in Scripture, and ecclesiastical 
law, and claims for the Pope the right of dispensing from the last. 
only ; and the Schoolmen generally follow him. In the Eastern 
Church dispensations were never allowed. One crucial case, which 
serves pointedly to illustrate and confirm the distinction just pointed 
out, occurred in 1445, about half a century before the evil prece- 
dent established by Alexander VI. The French Dauphin, afterwards 
Louis XI., after the death of his first wife, Margaret of Scotland, 
applied to Pope EugeniusIV. for leave to marry her sister. The ques- 
tion was referred to Cardinal Torquemada (or Turrecremata), one 
of the most learned canonists and divines of the day, who reported 
that it was beyond the powers of the Holy See to grant such a dis- 
pensation, and the request was accordingly refused. ‘The fact isbriefly 
recorded in Legeay’s Histoire de Louis XI. (vol. i. p. 128), but, as 
it is the first case of the kind, we may as well cite the words 
of Torquemada himself from his Commentary on the Decretum of 
Gratian (Pars II., Causa 34, Quest. 2), which are sufficiently ex- 
plicit :—“ De eo quod dicitur quod aliquando fuit dispensatum, non 
vidimus hoc, imo Rege Francie nune regnante, cum esset Dele 
phinus, et peteret ut mortua uxore sud posset cum sorore ejus con- 
trahere, materia iste fuit ventilata ex mandato Domini Eugenii 
coram nobis, cui commissa fuit causa, et judicatum est quod non 
poterat Papa dispensare.” He adds, what reads almost like a 
ae pow of Alexander VI., that even if such a dispensation ever 

ad been granted—which he did not know of—or should hereafter 
be granted “by any Pope, ignorant of the Law of God, or 
blinded by avarice, or in order to please men,” such an unlawful 
act could form no precedent for the Church. It may be worth 
noting that Torquemada, the trusted counsellor of Eugenius IV, 
throughout his long contest with the Council of Basle, was in 
modern phrase a very pronounced Ultramontane. He urged the 
dying Pontiff not to accept the terms offered by the Diet of 
Frankfort, and even wrote a treatise to prove the superiority of 
Popes to General Councils—a very bold undertaking so soon after 
the contrary decision of the great Council of Constance. He can- 
not, therefore, be suspected—as neither can his master Eugenius 
—of any desire to curtail the plenitude of Papal prerogatives. And 
hence his emphatic judgment that the Pope could not dispense 
marriage with a wife's sister, and that if any Pope attempted to 
do so he would violate the Law of God, instead of creating a pre- 
cedent which the Church could lawfully follow, becomes the more 
significant, and would alone suffice to dispose of the monstrous. 
paradox that the Church’s disapproval of such unions was never 
an insurmountable one. The plain fact is that the threatened 
innovation, which has already received the sanction of one branch 
of the Legislature, no less directly contravenes not only the uniform 
ecclesiastical law of England from the earliest period to the 
present—to cite the words of the late Mr. Badeley—but the 
universal law and tradition of Christendom from the beginning, 
than the highest interests of national and domestic morality. It 1s 
a new departure, challenging not in detail but in principle, what 
was till yesterday the recognized law of every Christian State; 
and it is little better than a truism to say that such a challenge opens 
a question which it cannot close. In such high matters the words 
of the Wise Man are too surely verified: —“ The beginning of strife 
is as when one letteth out water.” It would be well if even now 
at the eleventh hour his advice could be enforced on those who 
have stirred the controversy with a light heart; “ Therefore leave 
off contention, before it be meddled with.” 


_ CHINESE LADIES. 


HyOMAN energy is an unknown quantity which delights to 
display itself in strange directions and under suddenly 
devised circumstances. It drives one man from Piccadilly to 
the Himalayas for sport, and another to the Salvation Army or @ 
ritualistic brotherhood ; just as in the middle ages it filled the tilti 
rings and crusading armies as well as the monastic cloisters an 
hermits’cells, In olden days, with but these limited spheres in which 
to expend their energies, men had either to play the part of the lion 
or the lamb. But to their more fortunate modern brethren count- 
less fields are open, in which they may get rid of the unrest of 
doing nothing. They can hunt lions in Africa, ride to Khiva, risk 
their lives in Tibet, volunteer for service in an Oriental army, take 
a district in the Kast End of London, collect flint implements, 
drive a coach, hunt six days in the week, or gamble away their 
fortunes. 

Under the modern rules of society women have almost as many 
outlets for their energy as men, and they certainly are not back- 
ward in taking advantage of them. They jostle men in the hunt- 
ing-field, they penetrate Amazonian foregts, they hob-nob with 
South African sovereigns, they cross the Rocky Mountains, or 
live among the hairy savages of Yezo. In other climes and 
under different conditions the outward manifestations vary, but. 
the same motive power is there still. What Rosalind says of 
her sex is true all over the world—‘ Make the doors upon & 
woman’s wit, and it will out at the casement ; shut that, and 
"twill be out at the keyhole; stop that, ‘twill fly with the 
smoke out at the chimney.” Of the eccentricities of English 
women’s lives we have daily experience, and we have lately been 
told from across the Atlantic t American women are causing 
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anxiety to their protectors and pastors by the habit they have 

acquired of kicking over the traces of conventional usage. In 
‘Oriental countries, where the conditions of female life are so 
entirely different, and where the kicking-straps are always kept 

carefully buckled, women are obliged either to strain every nerve 
to reach a Supernatural standard of duty or to break away from 
every restraint, legal or moral. 

Of all women in the world, the ladies of China are probably 
kept in the closest bondage; for while they are compelled to 
render to their parents an olfdience more absolute than is practised 
jn any other country, with the acquisition of husbands they find 
themselves committed not only to a complete acquiescence in the 
wills of their lords, but also to a veritable bondage to their fathers- 
and mothers-in-law. This last consideration, coupled with the 
inevitable doubt whether each will be the only star to shine in her 
new sphere, deprives matrimony of that charm which generally 
‘surrounds it in the eyes of maidens. Such a reversal of the common 
order of things could only exist in a country where the needle 
points to the south and where men wear petticoats. Where other- 
wise would one find young ladies banded together in anti-matri- 
amonial societies, and ready to say with Hermia;— 

So will we die, my lord, 

Ere we will yield our virgin patent up 

Unto their lordships, to whose unwished yoke 
Our souls consent not to give sovereignty. 


Gmagine fifteen Mayfair maidens throwing themselves together into 
the Thames rather than accept tho husbands proposed for them, as 
‘so many young girls did at Canton not long ago. But, if once 
the objection to marriage be overcome, such young ladies show 
as keen a desire to fulfil every duty of the state to which they 
have been called as they before did to avoid undertaking any duty 
atall. A daughter of the last Chinese Minister to London, KwoSung- 
taon, has recently afforded an admirable example of what a wile 
‘should be, dare,anddo. According tothe Peking Gazette, at the tender 

of seventeen she consented to become the wife of the brother 
of Tso Tsung-tang, the conqueror of Kuldja. Not long afterwards 
by a decree of the fates her husband fell ill, and when ordinary 
nourishing food failed to revive her prostrate lord, she with more 
than courage sliced a piece of flesh from her arm and mixed it with 
his broth. But “her pretty action did outsell her gift,” and in 
‘spite of her heroism her husband died. This event, which might 
well have brought to a close a record of self-devotion, only opened 
a new field for the exercise of saintly duty. Tso had gone and 
could not come back to her; but there was no reason why she 
‘should not goto him. So she refused to swallow anything but 
gold-leaf. Here, however, some unseen power interposed, and the 
gold neither choked her nor wrought the mischief which the more 
‘costly powdered diamonds produce with the victims of Indian 
assassins. Struck with wonder at this miracle, her friends besought 
her to throw away the poison and to remain yet a little while with 
them. This, after some misgivings, she consented to do ; but, keeping 
the word of promise to their ear and breaking it to their hope, she 
took advantage of the first illness which overtook her to perform a 
happy despatch by starving herself to death. 

It was impossible that so bright an example should fall barren 
to the ground, and the Gazette informs us that the virtuous mantle 
of Mrs. Tso descended on the shoulders of her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Kwo, a sister of the Marquis Tseng. On the death of Mr. Kwo 
this young lady sought to follow him to the banks of the Styx; but 
before gold-leaf and starvation could effect her object, she took 
compassion on her children and relatives and resumed her house- 
hold duties, much to the relief of her father-in-law, Kwo Sung-taon, 
‘whose property she successfully managed during his residence in 
London. These signal instances of heroic virtue having reached the 
ear of Li Hung-chang, that statesman, in an interval of leisure 
between discussing the opium tariff with Sir Thomas Wade and 
‘settling the Corean difficulty, penned a memorial to the throne 
requesting that a sign of Imperial approval might be accorded to 
the pair of devoted women. This was granted, and one at least is 
happy in the knowledge that her self-negation is duly appreciated. 

ut even these deeds pale before other instances to which the 
Dragon countenance of the Son of Heaven has lately been directed 
by the admirers of virtue. These ladies, itis true, displayed infinite 
ion for their husbands, but this may partly be reckoned as 
gratitude for the pleasure which the society of those gentle- 
men had afforded them during life. But no such guid pro quo 
‘did Miss Wang receive for an equal amount of fervid devotion. 
Her betrothed, whom, in the natural course of events, she could 
mever even have seen, was gathered to his fathers before the day 
arrived when he was to call her his. On receipt of the news, in 
tones of jionate entreaty she implored her mother to allow her 
‘to live a life of celibacy until united to the deceased on the other 
‘side of the grave; and, because her mother showed some natural 
Teluctance thus to discount the future, she attempted to fulfil the 
letter of her wish by taking poison. Fortunately, the “leprous 
distilment ” had not coursed ae her veins before an antidote 
was applied, and she recovered. Not so another young lady of 
eighteen summers who is held up to fame, and who, under similar 
circumstances, passed into the land of shades. - 

It is true there is another side of the picture, which is un- 
pleasantly prominent in the columns of the Gazette. The matri- 
Monial yoke does not, we learn, sit comfortably on the shoulders 
of not a few young wives, who, driven to desperate cures for 

te ills, seek to rid themselves of their incumbrances either 
by poison or the knife, Indeed it may be questioned whether 


a statistician would not find that more young wives hasten the 
departure of their husbands to the land of spirits than follow 
them by their own act along that dreary road. The law 
is aware of this homicidal tendency, and attempts to check 
it by adding a new terror to the consequent capital punishment 
by providing that it shall be “ignominious and slow.” The 
executioner has orders to wound his victim before administering 
the coup de grace. No sense of supreme virtue, such as enables 
the Mistresses Tsos and Kwos to stifle the pain while they slice 
their arms and legs to provide broth for their invalid husbands, 
supports their frail sisters when the hands which guide the knives 
are not their own. But an obnoxious husband, especially when 
there is a Lothario in the question, has more terrors to a frisky 
matron than any that the law can provide, and consequently we 
find from the Gazette that cases abound where by subtle means 
husbands are hurried off the scene to make way for new players. 
But these daring homicides come from quite another type of 
maidens from that which produces the heroines of married virtue. 
It is not every young lady even in China who desires to live in 
an Adamless Eden, or who is content to await the tardy choice 
by her parents of a fitting yokefellow. It is in vain that 
architects surround the houses with blank walls and make all the 
windows open into inner courtyards, if the garden enclosures are 
not beyond the reach of aspiring youth and long ladders. It is in 
vain that maidens are excluded from the outer world and taught 
to shun the gaze of every man less nearly related to them than 
father and brother, if they are permitted to meet young Chang 
and Le at the religious festivals, and to smile on those youths 
from the roofs of their houses when, on a certain evening in the 
8th month, they thére present cakes to the Queen of Heaven after 
the manner of the women of Israel so bitterly denounced by 
Jeremiah. Such chance meetings lead occasionally to the ex- 
change of poetical notes, in which in highly metaphorical lan- 
guage the writers allow their feelings to be dimly shadowed 
forth, and these again to stolen interviews in the garden 
summer-houses or other secluded spots. Should one of the two 
be betrothed, as is pretty sure to be the case, the dangers of the 
situation become manifold. A short way out of such a difficulty 
is to fly on the wings of love to pastures new ; and, in spite of the 
many impediments in the way of the flight of a pair of Chinese 
lovers, not the least of which is the absolute inability of Chinese 
servants to keep a secret, it not unfrequently happens that young 
couples, impatient of pre-arrangements, cut the knot by eloping. 
Archdeacon Gray, in a recent work on China, mentions a case of 
this kind which came under his notice. The erring pair fled, but 
neither fast enough nor far enough, and they were brought back 
ignominiously, and lodged in the district gaol, where they were 
left to meditate at leisure on their precipitate folly, Public 
opinion in China condemns all such vagaries, and is sometimes apt 
to enforce its views without seeking the intervention of either 
parents or warrant officers, A few weeks ago the jealous self- 
a guardians of morality at Canton noticed that young 
ladies were in the habit of visiting a certain temple for longer periods 
and at shorter intervals than was at all necessary for the strict per- 
formance of their religious duties; at the same time stray male 
devotees who went to sacrifice failed to observe any trace in the 
pes courts either of the fair worshippers or of the resident priests. 

'y a process of deductive reasoning the watchful neighbours came 
to the conclusion that the disappearance of the ladies and of the 
priests was capable of one and the same explanation, and the 
demand that drastic measures would be required to restore the im- 
perilled atmosphere of morality to the neighbourhood. In solemn 
conclave they determined to burn to the ground a temple where 
the worship of Kwan-yin-Buddha had been so shamefully super- 
seded by that of Cupid, and at this moment blackened ruins and 
empty shrines testify to the reality of their zeal, 


PSYCHICAL MOONSHINE. 


WHEN almost every day brings a fresh proof of the unfailing 
efficacy of the ring trick and the confidence trick; when 
people still believe in Sludge the Medium; and when such a 
ridiculous thing as the “Society for Psychical Research” can 
count at least one honoured name among its supporters, one ought 
not perhaps to be surprised at any instance of the credulity which 
goes hand in hand with a gaping love of the marvellous. Yet it 
is not easy to repress all astonishment, even though one recalls 
the case of the great physician who was duped by a so-called 
clairvoyant, at finding that a number of educated people are ready 
to believe that an American showman is not only possessed, but 
has satisfactorily proved his possession, of the mysterious powers 
to which Alexis laid claim. 

The facts of the case between Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Bishop 
are simple enough, as simple indeed as those of the confidence 
trick, and far more simple than those involved in the display of 
the gobelets and muscades. Some time ago Mr. Labouchere pro- 
posed to settle the question as to whether Mr. Bishop was or was 
not a wizard—for that is practically what he pretends to be—in 
a very conclusive and pertinent way. He offered to bet Mr. 
Bishop 1,000/. to 1oo/, that, under circumstances rendering collu- 
sion or fraud impossible, no demonstration of Mr. Bishop's pretended 

wer would be forthcoming. He proposed, to quote from his 

tter to the Times dated June 13th, “to enclose a note in an 
envelope, to hand this note to Mr. Firth, M.P., to tell 
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him the number, and then to invite Mr. Bishop to guess it. 
: last Wednesday wrote to Mr. Bishop recapitulating 
my conditions. To this latter letter I received no reply; but 
yesterday Mr. Bishop wrote to Mr. Firth stating that he had been 
informed by me that Mr. Firth had expressed his willingness to 
‘ act in the capacity of stakeholder,’ and that, therefore, he would 
place in his hands 1ool., and that ‘ should I (Mr. Bishop) fail to 
read the number of a note enclosed in a sealed envelope and 
known only to the subject of the experiment, you will hand my 
1001, to Mr. Labouchere.’ To this Mr. Firth replied that he had 
understood that he himself was to be not only the stakeholder 
but also the ‘ subject’ of the experiment, and that he was not 
repared to attend Mr. Bishop's séance merely as a stakeholder. 
Kerther Mr. Firth nor I, therefore, went last night to St. James's 
Hall.” As Mr. Bishop had refused to submit to Mr. Labouchere’s 
tests, and had in fact behaved exactly as a spiritualistic “medium ” 
behaves when he says that “ the conditions are not favourable,” 
and that there must be a change in the grouping of the people 
round the table, Mr. Labouchere was, as it seems to us, perfectly 
right in staying away. In his absence some remarkable things 
happened—remarkable, however, only in the sense already in- 
dicated, as proving to almost ludicrous demonstration the in- 
exhaustible credulity and love of the marvellous that are still 
to be found in one form among the educated classes, as they 
are found in another form among the country labourers who 
are charged at the assizes with assaulting old women who they 
firmly believe have “hag-ridden” them. Mr. Bishop began 
the proceedings with some examples of the so-called “ thought- 
reading,” of which an explanation was giyen in these columns 
about a year ago, and in which the late Professor Palmer was, as 
the pages of Mr. Besant’s book set forth, an adept. Mr. Bishop’s 

rformances of this kind are not particularly skilful, but they may 

ve been good enough to while away the time until the crucial 
experiment, as Mr. Bishop's supporters believe it to have been, 
took place. A committee had been formed out of the audience. 
Mr. Charles Russell, who was present and who had refused to be 
a member of this committee, said that he had confided a note to 
Professor Ray Lankester, and he proposed that Mr. Bishop should 
state the number of this note. This Mr. Bishop, who has since 
made some curiously insolent excuses for his refusal, declined to 
do; while he expressed his readiness to try to guess the number 
if Professor Ray Lankester would hand the note to one of the 
committee. In this proposal there is “‘ a frankness that I'm 
sure must charm ye.” Mr. Bishop's “talent,” as he calls it, 
was unequal to reading the note while it was in Professor Lan- 
kester’s possession, but might be equal to the task if Professor 
Lankester handed it to some one else. The showman’s own ex- 
planation of the matter is that, as Professor Lankester had laid 
claim to personal acquaintance with him, Mr. Labouchere would at 
once have hinted at collusion between Mr. Bishop and Professor 
Lankester. Whatever may be thought of this explanation, 
Professor Lankester naturally declined to hand the note to a 
member of the committee. Either before or after this an offer 
of a similar kind had been declined by Mr. Bishop, and pre- 
sently, to quote again from Mr. Labouchere’s very clear state- 
ment of the facts :— Colonel Trench offered to hand a note to 
one of the committee, and by some process of natural selection 
it was decided that the committee-man who was to hold it should 
be Colonel Statham. The Colonel, taking the note in his hand, 
and with Mr. Bishop a few paces off, read the note, Mr. Bisho 
(I quote from your account of what occurred) being blindfold an 
not apparently touching Colonel Statham, who stood close beside 
him, bat moving his hand about the arm of the subject, wrote 
down the number 66,894, which, it appears, was the number of 
the note.” 

In face of these facts, there are—and we must again confess 
to some astonishment in recording it—a number of people who 
hold two beliefs which are almost equally remarkable; first, 
that Mr. Bishop has won his wager against Mr. Labouchere; 
secondly, that Mr. Bishop possesses “a strange talent” which 
enables him to do what Alexis pretended to do, and what Sam 
Weller on a celebrated occasion confessed that he could not 
do. As to the wager, the facts speak for themselves; Mr. 
Labouchere made a bet with Mr. Bishop that he, Mr. Bishop, 
would not do a certain thing. Mr. Bishop, after a deal of 
advertising and posturing, did something radically different from 
the thing proposed, and then asserted that he had won the bet. 
As to the belief in Mr. Bishop’s “ talent,’ here again the facts 
speak for themselves to all sensible men ; but, as we have often had 
occasion to point out, when once people who ought to know better 
are bitten with the vulgar love of the marvellous, they throw 
overboard whatever reasoning powers it has pleased Provi- 
dence to endow them with. It is idle to argue with them; 
and perhaps it may be equally idle to attack them by 
way of analogy. Yet we are tempted, while an absurd fuss is 
being made over Mr. Bishop's clumsy performance, to give a 
brief summary of a very different performance given by a man 
‘who most certainly had “a strange talent” which, unlike Mr. 
Bishop, as Mr. Bishop's letters represent him, he fully understood 
himself. The great Robert-Houdin (to whose memory Professor 
Lankester is somewhat disrespectful when he writes of “the 
Robert-Houdins of the day”) went by Royal command to Saint- 
Cloud, as he relates in his Confidences, to give a show before 
Louis Philippe and his family. In the course of this show 
he borrowed six handkerchiefs from the audience. Then various 
-members of the audience wrote down on slips of paper the 


names of places whither they would like the handkerchiefs to be 
transported. This done, the conjurer asked the King to choose 
three of these slips at random, and from the three to select the 
place he preferred. “‘Come,’ said Louis Philippe, ‘let us see 
what is on this slip.’ I should like them to be fownd under one of 
the candlesticks on the mantelpiece. ‘That is too easy for 
a wizard ; let us try again.’ J should like them to be found on 
the dome of the Invalides. ‘That is too far, not for the 
handkerchiefs, but for us. Ah! you will, I fear, find it difficult 
to comply with the request on the last slip.” The request was 
that the handkerchiefs should be found in the box of the last 
orange-tree on the right-hand of the avenue at Saint-Cloud. The 
conjurer expressed his readiness to comply with the request, and 
the King immediately sent off a party of men to keep guard over 
the orange-tree. The conjurer put the handkerchiefs under a bel} 
of thick glass, waved his wand, took up the bell, and showed a 
white dove in place of the handkerchiefs. Then the King, with a 
sceptical smile, sent orders to the head gardener to open the box 
of the orange-tree chosen, and to bring whatever he might find 
there, “ Si toutefois il y trouve quelque chose.” This was done, 
and presently there was brought in an iron coffer, covered with 
rust. ‘“ Well!” cried the King, “here we have a coffer, 
Are the handkerchiefs in it?” ‘“ Yes, Sire,” replied Robert- 
Houdin, “ they have been there along time.” “ A long time, when 
it is only a quarter of an hour since they were given to you?” 
‘What, Sire, would be the use of magic if it could not perform 
impossible feats? Your Majesty will be surprised when I prove 
to you that the coffer and its contents have been in the box of the 
orange-tree for sixty years.” The King now observed that a key 
was needed to open the box, and Robert-Houdin asked him to: 
take the key which was hung by a ribbon round the white dove'’s. 
neck. This was a key as rusty as the coffer which it opened, and 
the first thing found in the coffer was a parchment bearing these 
words :—‘‘ To-day, June 6th, 1786. This iron coffer, holding six. 
handkerchiefs, has been placed amid the roots of an orange-tree by 
me Balsamo, Count of Cagliostro, to aid the accomplishment of a 
magical feat which will be done this day sixty years before Louis 
Philippe of Orleans and his family.” Below the parchment lay a 

‘ket sealed with Cagliostro’s seal, which was well known to the 
ing, and in the packet were the six borrowed handkerchiefs. 
“Ce tour,” says Robert-Ioudin, and we can well believe it, “ me- 
valut de vifs applaudissements.” When Mr. Bishop can do any- 
thing like this, it may be time to admit that he possesses “a 
strange talent.” 


PICTURE SALES OF THE SEASON. 


sige Hamilton sale of last year was enough to spoil collectors: 
and frequenters of art sale-rooms, and the present season cam 
scarcely be called an exciting one for amateurs, even when it is com- 
pared with average years; but still, several interesting collectionshave- 
found their way into the market. The first sale of any importance was 
that of the pictures belonging to Mr. Taylor, of Aston Rowant, 
Oxfordshire. Most of them were of the late English school; and,. 
as the greater number had been purchased direct from the artists,. 
in most cases a large profit was made on their original cost.. 
Ninety-four pictures brought in a return of 34,5001. 108. ‘* Leay- 
ing at Low Water, Scilly Isles,” by Mr. Hook, was bought for 
1,365/., to go to the Holloway Institution. Five years ago this 

icture had been purchased at auction for 1,186. 10s. Mr. 

ong’s picture exhibited in 1878, called “ The Gods and their 
Makers,” representing Egyptian girls modelling images from a 
white cat, went for 2,625/.; and his “Question of Propriety,” 
oe of a dancing girl going through her performance before the 
nquisition, brought in 1,260/. It will be remembered that his 
“ Babylonian Marriage Market ” was sold last year to the Hollo- 
way Institution for 6,300 guineas. The value of pictures of this 
kind depends to some extent upon the condition of their beirg 
sold with or without the copyright. Mr. Briton Riviére’s “ Sym- 
pathy,” a child whose troubles a white fox-terrier is attempting 
to soothe, was sold to the representative of the Holloway 
Trustees for 2,6257. The same gentleman also purchased Mr. Luke 
Fildes’s “Applicants for Admission to the Casual Ward” at 
2,1001. 

During the first week in May some fine pictures were exhi- 
bited at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s. A couple of specimens 
of Stansfield, of the size for which he used to charge 120/., 
went for 735/. each. The highest price (3,675/.) was given 
for Turner's “ Van Tromp’s Shallop at the Entrance of the 
Scheldt.” The history of one picture that was sold from the 
same collection shows how greatly works of art may rise and fall 
in value. This painting was a river scene, with cattle, by Sir 
A. W. Calcott, the animals being to a great extent the work 
of Sir Edwin Landseer. It was first sold at Christie's for 1,000 
guineas. In 1863 it was again sold, when it brought in 3,097/. 
A few years later it appeared again at Christie’s, but its price fell 
that time to 2,000/., and, on the last occasion of its appearance at 
oP Serre auction-rooms, 1,470/, was all that could be got 
or it. 

The most interesting collection of engravings sold this season was 
that of Dr. Griffiths, which was sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson 
during the second week in May. An impression of Rembrandt's 
engraving of “ The Burgomaster Six ”—a full-length portrait of a 
man leaning against an open window, and reading a pamphlet— 
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went for 500 guineas. A proof of the same engraving was sold in 
1861 for 250/., which was then considered a prodigious price. But 
the sensational lot at Dr. Griffiths’s sale was an impression of 
Rembrandt's “ Van Tolling, the Advocate.” Dr. Schelterna, of 
Amsterdam, thought that “ from the chemical bottles at the side, 
and from the character of the gown in which he is dressed,” Van 
Tolling must have been a physician and not an advocate. There 
are but seven known a of this work, which is perhaps 
the most powerful of all the etchings by Rembrandt. In 1835 
an impression was sold for 250/., but that under our immediate 
notice now brought in 1,510/., or 234/. more than any print 
had ever realized before. The sale of the remaining works of 
Rossetti, consisting principally of sketches and studies, came 
in very opportunely so soon after the late exhibition of his 
ictures at Burlington House. As his works are rather in fashion 
just at present, the sale was an excellent one, but Messrs. Christie’s 
rooms were filled with amateurs, who almost had the sale to 
themselves. The dealers, with a very few exceptions, abstained 
from bidding, thus plainly certifying their opinion as to the 
likelihood of Rossetti’s works maintaining their value. However, 
the amateurs had a grand time of it, enjoying themselves im- 
mensely, especially among a quantity of pencil drawings, for which 
they gave from two to fifteen guineas apiece. The sale produced 
altogether 4,692/. 
The collection of water-colour drawings, oil paintings, and 
vings of the late Mr. A. W. Lyon, of Abbots Clownholme, 
was a large one, and contained some nice drawings, but few of 
them were works of great importance. The highest price was 
iven for Rosa Bonheur’s well-known drawing of “A Scottish 
Raid,” which went for 1,837/. 10s. Among the engravings, 
roofs before letters of C. F. Muller's engraving cf the “ Madonna 
i San Sisto” and of Raphael Morghen’s engraving of the 
“Transfiguration” realized 80/. each; while a proof before all 
letters of Raphael Morghen’s “Last Supper,’ by Leonardo da 
Vinci, brought in 178/. 10s. The entire collection realized 
about 7,000/, Mr. William Lee’s collection of pictures was sold at 
Christie’s on the 26th of May. It was generally understood that 
many of the lots were bought in; but, on the other hand, many 
were sold. The result of the sale, including actual returns and 
reserves, amounted to nearly 29,000/. About a third of this sum 
was paid by a single purchaser, one of the trustees for the already 
mentioned institution erected by Mr. Holloway. A fine work of 
Mr. Elmore’s, “ The Emperor Charles V. at the Convent of Yuste,” 
was purchased for this collection at 1,417/. 10s. It had passed 
through the hands of both Mr. Mendel and Mr. Albert Grant, and 
it was now bought at an advance of over 200/. on its price in 1877. 
Another picture purchased for the Holloway Institution was a 
landscape by Mr. tr Creswick, with figures by Mr. P. F. Poole and 
sheep by Mr. Ansdell, which had also belonged formerly to Mr. 
Grant. This lot again exceeded its last price by more than 200l., 
at 1,3122. 10s, The Holloway Trustees also purchased Mr. Briton 
Riviére’s well-known picture of frightened geese for 1,627/. I0s., 


and a cattle piece by C. Troyon for 1,995/., as well as several other : 


pictures. A small but fine work of Muller's, “Gillingham Church ” 
—a favourite subject of his—went for 1,018/. 10s. Another picture 
of Gillingham by Muller once realized double that price. Those 
who had visited the late exhibition of the works of Mr. Alma 
Tadema at the Grosvenor Gallery were interested by the sale of 
four pictures that had appeared in that collection. These were 
“The First Course,” 808/. 108.: “The Siesta,” 4517. 108.; “‘ The 
Vine,” 504/.; and “A Kitchen Garden,” 498/. 15s. They were 
all small pictures, from 63 to 8} in. by from 14 to 18in. Two of 
them were sold at a profit of something like 35 per cent. on the 
prices they had cost five years ago. A picture by Rosa Bonheur, 
nearly two feet square, of red deer in the forest of Fontainebleau, 
was either sold or bought in for 1,060/. 10s. The water-colours 
belonging to the same collection were sold on a separate day. 
There were good representative works among them, but none of 
them require special comment. 

The most noticeable picture in the sale of what were signifi- 
cantly advertised as “ The Stourhead Heirlooms” was a work of 
Gainsborough’s representing peasants and colliers going to market, 
which realized 2,700 guineas. This picture had been exhibited at 
Burlington House in 1870. The whole collection, including the 
decorative objects, brought in more than 12,000 guineas. Pictures 
from different collections were offered for sale at Christie’s on 
Saturday, June 9th. The very famous work by David Cox, known 
as “Going to the Hayfield,” went for 2,310 guineas. A scene in 
Helmingham Park, by Constable, realized 900 guineas. Pictures 
by these two bold painters fetch far more than the laborious 
stipplings of many artists who prided themselves upon their 
“finish.” A “St. Sebastian,” by Corot, brought in 1,170 guineas. 

Limoges enamels may scarcely seem to come under the heading 
of pictures, but the drawings on them are sometimes so fine that 
they deserve a high place among the works of the draughtsman. 
The sale of the Blenheim enamels at Christie’s was an important 
event to connoisseurs. Last year we ventured to observe that the 
catalogue of the Hamilton sale was worth its price for the sake of 
the half-dozen photographs of the Limoges enamels, and that we 
considered enamels peculiarly well suited for illustration by photo- 
graphy. We were accordingly much pleased last week to find that 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods had issued an illustrated cata- 
logue containing, with one exception, photographs of enamels only. 
Until last season, connoisseurs with small incomes could take 
nothing away with them from the scene of their earthly paradise 
in King Street except pleasant recollections and marked cata- 


logues ; but now they have been enabled, on two occasions, to 
bring home splendid collections of Ne oy taken from some 
of the most precious objects sold in their favourite auction- 
rooms. We hope that Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods will go 
on as they have begun, and bring out one of their handsome 
volumes whenever they are going to have an important sale of 
objects that can be faithfully represented by photography ; for 
if people will only take the trouble to add the prices to the 
different lots after the sales, they will find these books some of 
the most interesting, as well as the most instructive, that amateurs 
can possess. The result of the sale of the Blenheim enamels was 
considered somewhat disappointing, and it was stated in the news- 
papers that several lots were bought in. Sixty lots, many of them 
comprising several pieces, realized rather more than §8,oo0l., 
whereas, in the Hamilton sale, fifteen lots brought in about 
10,000], The highest price given for one of the Blenheim enamels 
was 1,040 guineas; but three of the Hamilton enamels fetched 
higher prices, one of them, a tazza and cover only eight inches 
high, having been sold for 2,100/. But while every just critic 
must admit that the Hamilton were finer than the Blenheim 
enamels, the latter formed a wonderfully fine collection, and few 
better have found their way into the market. The large oval dish 
by Jean Court that brought in the highest price of the sale is a 
splendid example of Limoges work. Another oval dish of about 
the same size, by P. Reymond, that went for 945/., had a very 
finely worked border of arabesques. The back of this plate was also 


‘extremely rich, but the principal design was somewhat poor. The 


ewer of translucent Limoges of brilliant colours, by Susanne de 
Court, was excellent as far as its body was concerned, but the handle 
and foot are of later date, and it would probably have sold for more 
than 900 guineas if it had not beena piece of patchwork. The bold 
square paintings in grisaille enamel of female figures, half 
length, by J. Penicaud, were good specimens of their kind, but 
they are scarcely so attractive as the more delicate enamels, and 
from 100 to 155 guineas each was perhaps sufficient for them. 
There was some exquisite work on the half-dozen salt-cellars. 
These little enamels, which varied from 2% to 4 inches in height, 
brought in from 40 to 170 guineas apiece. A small plaque, 9} inches 
by 8, representing the Crucifixion, contained a great many figures 
richly worked. It was signed “ Leonardus Lemovicus, 1536,” and 
was not dear at 300 guineas. The oval painting, in translucent 
enamel, of a warrior mounted on a white horse was a very re- 
markable plaque, for, while the subject was bold and the treat- 
ment broad, the shading was delicate and the colouring wonder- 
fully brilliant. It is 10} by 7} inches, and it was sold for 304/. 108, 
It hardly comes within the scope of an article on picture sales 
to notice a tiny Sévres table, formerly the property of Marie 
Antoinette, that was offered for sale immediately after the Limoges 
enamels, but we may observe in passing that its top was about the 
length of a page of this journal, and an inch and a half wider, but 
that it did not reach its reserve price, which was 6,o00/. It was a 
mere pigmy compared to the little Marie Antoinette table that 
was sold for the same sum at the Hamilton sale. 

When the Blenheim drawings appeared at Christie’s they were 
separate, but up to a short time before the sale they had been 
pasted in four enormous scrap-books, which rivalled the largest 
modern édition de luxe in unwieldiness. The bulk of the drawings 
were interesting, but many of them were of doubtful authorship, 
and a large proportion were by masters of secondary importance. 
Some of them were sold at prices varying from one to ten guineas, 
and were practically given away, for drawings by old masters 
rarely come into the market, and the number of those in existence 
is very limited. Among the drawings in one of the large scrap- 
books had been a small tempera painting on fine canvas that had 
apparently been rudely torn from its stretcher and glued carelessly 
in the book. It was only 183 ins. long, and 14} ins. wide, and it 
was painted in grisaille. It had been ‘mocking about in the great 
book, with no more protection than a caricature in a book of 
cuttings, for at least a hundred and fifty years. This little work 
was purchased for the National Gallery for 2,250 guineas. It re- 
presents Samson lying on the ground with his head in the lap of 
Delilah, and it was painted by Andrea Mantegna. Although it 
has undergone such rough usage, and has run so many risks of 
being scratched, chipped, and split, this fine work is in capital 
preservation. The painting is exceedingly delicate, and the 
grisaille is of a rather greenish tint, while the background is of 
the red agate colour of which Mantegna was so fond. Some of 
Andrea Mantegna’s works of this style are heightened with gold, 
but in this example the gold-work is absent. At the Hamilton 
sale a pair of panels, each ry oF than the work we are noticing, 

nted in much the same style by the same master, weré purchased 

or 1,700 guineas. The Blenheim Mantegna, therefore, fetched 

nearly three times the price of either of the Hamilton Mantegnas. 
It is a matter for congratulation that so fine a specimen of the 
work of this great master should have been secured for the National 
Gallery. 

Like the drawings, the Venetian miniatures had been bound 
together in a book. A great number of them consisted of the 
portraits of Doges cut from the headings of official parchments and 
patents of nobility. Something of the same kind was occasionally 
done in this country, and an English nobleman possesses a fine 
miniature of King Charles I. on a document that had contained 
a royal grant from that monarch. On the Venetian patents, how- 
ever, the Doge, although the central figure, formed a secondary 
subject in the miniature. The chief group was almost always a 
Holy Family, before whom the Doge knelt in prayer, attended by 
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his patron saint. These illuminated patents were sold separately, 
and they realized prices varying from about 20 to 30 guineas. 
Considering that the first-mentioned sum is the regulation price 
of the ghastly illuminated address that is presented to eldest sons 
on attaining their majority by “ We, your father’s loving tenantry, 
friends, and well-wishers,” the “ commissioni ducali” do not appear 
to have been oversold. A curious set of architectural drawings 
on vellum by an unknown Venetian artist went for 450 guineas, 
A beautiful illuminated miniature of the Nativity realized 120 
guineas; a very quaint old drawing in pen and ink, heightened 
with white, 105 guineas; and a group of soldiers on horseback 
fighting, 260 guineas. The total amount obtained for the Sunder- 
land drawings was something a little under five thousand pounds. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILWAYS. 


ne French Government has at length succeeded in concluding 
with four out of the six great Railway Companies arrange- 
ments by which the Companies undertake to construct the most 
Sey needed of the new lines included in the Freycinet scheme. 

e lately explained in some detail the reasons which have 
induced the Government to give up its idea of buying all the 
railways of France and of inviting the existing Companies to take 


off its hands the task of making the lines planned by M. de 


Freycinet. It will be enough to remind the reader here that since 
the war the French Government has embarked on a vast system of 
extraordinary expenditure on the army, the navy, and education, 
and in constructing railways, ports, roads, and tha like; and that 
this expenditure has so enormously increased the debt that the 
credit of the country has been affected. The Government, in fact, 
has been spending too much of the savings of the country during 
the past ten years, and in consequence the demand for loanable 
capital has exceeded the supply, to this extent, at least, that 
capitalists are unwilling to lend to the Government the sums 
needed at the rates of interest offered by it. This is evident from 
the fact that the last great loan issued has even yet not been 
taken by investors. The result is that the floating debt has 
become unmanageably great. The difficulty of raising a fresh 
great loan has been recognized during the past two years by 
successive Ministers of Finance, and consequently they have 
found it indispensable to take measures to put a stop to the 
growth of the floating debt, and to restore the credit of 
the State. The most promising plan appeared to be to invite 
the Railway Companies to construct the new lines included 
in the Freycinet scheme; which was accordingly done. After 
negotiations shorter than might have been expected, the Govern- 
ment has succeeded in inducing four of the six great Companies 
to make conventions with it. The conventions have just been 
laid before the Chamber of Deputies. It is expected that the 
two other Companies will likewise accede to the proposals of 
the State. The four Companies, the Northern, the Eastern, 
the Lyons, and the Southern, engage to construct 5,100 kilométres, 
or 3,167 miles. The Northern Company, which is the richest of 
all, undertakes to do its part at its own cost, not even asking for a 
ey yaa of interest from the State. It, however, is bound to 

uild only 400 kilométres, or about 248} miles. The other three 
Companies will raise all the money needed for the construction of 
the lines ; but the Government will pay the interest on the cost of 
what is called the superstructure—that is to say, the permanent 
Le Stree the cost of laying down the rails and of providing the 
rolling stock is to be borne by the Companies. Further, if the 
Companies earn more than a specified dividend, the surplus is 
to be divided between the Companies and the State, the State 
taking two-thirds. And, lastly, it is stipulated that, if the taxes 
now levied upon the Railway Companies are reduced, the Com- 
panies will reduce proportionately their rates and fares. It was 
supposed, while the negotiations were going on, that the Companies 
would require a guarantee from the Government that they would 
not be bought out for a certain number of years—fifteen, it was 
reported. But if the demand was ever made, it was not insisted 
upon; forin none of the conventions published does the State 
renounce its right to buy out the Companies at any moment. If, 
however, the purchase is made within fifteen years, the Govern- 
ment is bound to reimburse to the Companies the cost they will 
incur in making the new lines. If it is not effected until after 
fifteen years, the purchase is to be according to the rules laid down 
in the original concessions. 

These conventions are surprisingly favourable to the State; so 
favourable, indeed, that one is compelled to infer that the original 
concessions were much more favourable to the Railway Companies 
than at first sight they seem to be, and that the Companies are 
ready to do almost anything rather than risk the danger of a great 
State purchase of the railways. The first and most important advan- 
tage secured by the Government is that it will have to borrow 
no more for railway construction. We are assuming that the two 
remaining Companies will make arrangements with the State, as 
indeed the Minister of Finance has led the Chamber to expect. 
Since the war the increase of the French debt has been alarmingly 
rapid, the aggregate addition to the annual debt charge being about 
13 millions sterling, or at the rate of about a million a year. If this 

wth of debt were to go on, it is evident that, in spite of the 
immense wealth of France, a time would come when the tax- 
payer would be unable to bear the burden. It may be said that 
as the system of railway construction is to be continued, and as 


the Companies will have to borrow, it matters really very little 
whether the loans are raised by the State or by the Com anies ; 
the money will have to be found in any case by the French 
public, and the strain upon the money market and the financeg 
will be equally great. ‘This, however, seems to be a mistake, It 
is to be borne in mind that the great Railway Companies in 
France are to a large extent bankers. They discount bills and 
make loans just as banks do; and therefore they have an impor- 
tant influence on the money market, Moreover, the Boards of 
the great Companies are filled by members of what is called 
the Haute Finance in Paris. The Railway Companies were 
alarmed by the agitation for the purchase of the railways, and the 
directors, therefore, had a clear interest in defeating the supposed 
policy of the Government. Consequently, they encouraged the 
alarm that was spread as to the state of French finance, and they 
did nothing to assist the Government in itsdifficulties. Now, how- 
ever, that they have entered into conventions with the Govern- 
ment, and have bound themselves to raise large loans every 
year for the construction of the new lines, they have a strong 
interest in restoring public confidence, and in supporting the 
policy of the Government. In other words, while the financial 
magnates of Paris were all in opposition to the Government policy 
during the past two years, they are now in alliance with the Go- 
vernment, and are bound to do all they can to dissipate the appre- 
hensions of approaching financial difficulties, and to convince 
the public that the new lines are likely to prove remunerative 
undertakings. In any case the task of raising the loans is trans- 
ferred from the Government to the Companies, and it is for 
the latter, therefore, to consider the difficulties of borrowing, 
not for the Government. At the same time the conventions by 
no means get rid of the extraordinary expenditure. The Freycinet 
scheme, it will be recollected, includes the construction of har- 
bours and canals, as well as of railways. Unless the Government 
drops that part of the scheme, or postpones it for some years to 
come, borrowing will have to go on for the construction of these 
public works. Moreover, the new education policy of the Govern- 
ment involves a large outlay upon school and college building ; 
while the extraordinary expenditure on the army and navy is by 
no means nearly atan end. Lastly, the little wars into which the 
Government has plunged in all parts of the world require further 
borrowing. And, unfortunately, while the finances are thus in 
disorder, the taxes are becoming less productive, and in con- 
sequence the Ordinary Budget is in deficit. Still, although the 
Extraordinary Budget is not got rid of, the transference of the 
task of railway construction from the Government to the Com- 
panies cuts away about one-half of the extraordinary expen- 
diture. If, then, the Government is to succeed in restoring its 
finances to order, it is incumbent on it.to retrench as much as 
possible of the extraordinary expenditure on the army, navy, 
schools, harbours, and canals. Whether the Government has a 
definite policy looking to this end is at present unknown, for the 
Extraordinary Budget for next year has not yet been produced, 
M., Tirard expressly stating that he could not decide upon what 
was to be done until he had concluded his negotiations with the 
Railway Companies, 

The conventions in any case reduce by one-half the extraordinary 
expenditure, and therefore diminish very largely for the future 
the necessity for Government loans, If at the same time the con- 
struction of roads, canals, and ports is postponed, or greatly 
reduced, and if some retrenchment can be made in the military 
expenditure, it is possible that the Government may put off fora 
couple of years more the raising of any great fresh loan. There 
is, however, the task before it of funding the floating debt. As 
the Extraordinary Budget for next year has not yet been intro- 
duced, it is impossible to say how large the floating debt now is. 
Last year about 48 millions of that debt were funded in the form 
of Terminable Annuities; but the debt has since been growing, 
and, as we have shown, will continue to grow, though evidently 
at a very much slower rate than heretofore. Still, the floating 
debt even now must be very large, for only recently the Govern- 
ment has had to raise the rate of interest it allowed upon Treasury 
Bills and Treasury Bonds. It has also used to the very utmost 
its power of borrowing from the Bank of France. And it has 
reduced its balance at the Bank of France to an unusually low 
amount. It is clearly, therefore, in extreme straits for money, 
and as it has for two years raised no new great loan, it is naturally 
to be assumed that the floating debt must have increased very 
greatly. Possibly it has not increased as much as is generally 
assumed. But, however that may be, it is clearly incumbent upon 
the Government to fund that debt. For, as long as an immense 
floating debt exists, the credit of the State will be seriously 
lowered, and the short-loan market will be embarrassed. The 
Government is competing with private enterprise for the use of 
capital, and is thus embarrassing trade while raising the rate of 
interest against itself. A more serious matter is that a great 
floating debt not only lowers the credit of the State, but makes 
it difficult to borrow in times of emergency. Floating debts are 
held as a matter of course by the capitalists who provide the 
funds for the short-loan market, and in case of emergency, such as 
a great foreign war, it is these capitalists who would hold dispos- 
able funds that could be advanced to the Government. If, then, they 
have already lent large amounts to the Government in the form of 
floating debt, their disposable balances are lessened by so much, and 
the Government consequently finds the loan market less available 
than it otherwise would. For this reason, the more particularly as 
the present foreign policy of France makes it not unlikely that at any 
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moment it may need recourse to the market for considerable loans, 
it is indispensable that the floating debt should be funded as 
quickly as may be. In what way this should be done it is of 
course impossible to say, until it is known what the amount of 
the floating debt is, and what funds of the Savings Banks the 
le a now holds that would be available for the creation of 
erminable Annuities. But it is probable that the conventions 
with the Railway Companies will so far dispose capitalists through- 
out France to assist the Government, and will at the same time so 
generate the belief that a great step has been taken towards restor- 
ing order to the finances, that it will be found by no means a 
difficult task to fund the floating debt. When that is done, it 
ought to be the endeavour of M. Tirard to put anend to the 
growth of the floating debt in the future. The extraordinary ex- 
diture ought to be cut down within such limits as will not in 
wt embarrass the finances of France. It is clear, indeed, 
that not only is the loss of State credit due to this extravagant 
extraordinary expenditure, but that much also of the depression 
in trade and in the stock markets is attributable to it likewise. The 
Government has abstracted from the uses of private enterprise too 
much of the savings of the country. In future it must be more 
moderate in its demands, 


SCULPTURE IN 1883, 


Atte three consecutive years of remarkable performance, 
sculpture in England appears to have taken a breathing-time 
in 1883. We think nothing of this; the absence of important works 
at the exhibitions often simply means that ambitious statues are 
being pane at the studios, and will swell the triumph of next 
year. Let us hope that it is so, and let us not be unduly disappointed 
that the present Royal Academy contains only one large figure of 
the highest order of merit, Mr. Onslow Ford’s “ Henry Irving.” 
We must not look for representative work by the most eminent 
names, for Mr. Thornycroft exhibits no imaginative statue, Mr. 
Armstead and Mr. Brock each sends only a bust, and neither Mr. 
Woolner nor Mr. Boehm, but especially the latter, is quite on a 
level with his own reputation. But it isin the absence or partial 
retirement of the greater men that we can best note the progress 
made by the lesser, and the sculpture of 1883 is full of interesting 
and even of encouraging examples of the art. 

The place of honour is given to Mr. George Simond’s “ Perseus ” 
(1673), a nude colossal figure in plaster. The hero holds the head of 
Medusa before him, half concealed in a cloth. This isa work of the 
old conventional school, not without cleverness, and with more 
attention to nature than has been usual with this sculptor; but the 
figure fails to interest us. The back view is very bad, the motive 
of the action is nowhere visible, and the forms are wooden and 
without rhythm. Above all, the head is exceedingly insipid. On 
the whole, this ambitious statue must be considered as nothing 
better than an accomplished imitation of the antique. Mr. Samuel 
Fry’s “ Vengeance” (1674), a female figure stealing along the 
ground, is much better; the draperies are excellent, the flesh well 
studied. We should have been glad to see the forms more fully 
accentuated under the drapery. Mr. T. S. Lee's “ Dawn of 
Womanhood ” (1684), a nude recumbent figure of female adoles- 
cence, would create something of the stir that raged last year 
around Falguiére’s statue of “ Diane” at the Salon, if we took as 
much interest in sculpture as they do in France, It is a work 
which raises all the questions which divide the schools. Mr. Lee 
is the very opposite of Mr. Simonds; he is alive at every point; 
full of modern feeling and audacity. But he lacks style. This 
wonderfully natural figure, modelled very coarsely, but with the 
perfection of science, just misses complete success by its disregard 
of beauty. Mr. Lee is one of the most promising of our younger 
artists, and we hope to see style added to his many qualifications, 
Mr. George Lawson’s “ Girl with a Tortoise ” in her hands (1549) 
is very pretty, but sadly incomplete. This excellent sculptor can 
never be persuaded to give enough time to the execution of his 
work. He might takea lesson from Mr. Mullins, whose exquisitely 
finished “‘ Marguerite” (1553) is one of the best pieces of marble 
sculpture in the Royal Academy. The treatment here is learned and 
beautiful, and there is no disregard of style. It seems a pity that the 
drapery, which isexcellently carried out, should have been so selected 
as to cut the arms up into lengths. Mr. Calleotts * A Mother's 
Love” (1535) is a reduction in marble of the large plaster group 
which we commended last year. This shows no advance; the 
composition lacks balance, and the carving is rough ‘and faulty. 
Mr. Milo Griffith’s “Summer Flowers” (1544) exhibits the op- 
posite qualities, for while the treatment of forms is poor and empty, 
the actual carving is exceedingly careful. Mr. L. Fabrucci’s 
“Princes in the Tower” (1546), two slim and graceful lads cling- 
ing to one another in terror, has great merit, but would be im- 
proved by the removal of the needless chair-back. 

Among the portrait-statues one stands out as possessing pre- 
eminent merit. For some years past we have called attention in 
these columns to the advancing talent of Mr. E. Onslow Ford, but 
we confess that we were not prepared for the admirable orm- 
ance of his life-sized figure of “ Henry Irving as Hamlet” (1628), 
This statue places Mr. Ford among the leading sculptors of his 
generation, The great actor, in his furred Danish robes, sits on 
the throne dejected, with drooping hands, in a familiar attitude. 

likeness is excellent, without exaggeration or caricature; the 
ies are massive and soundly treated, the balance of parts on 


work. If we compare this bust with 


singularly fine. If we force ourselves to find fault with this 
admirable statue, which is the best of the year, it is that the 
legs appear to us to be a little heavy. Mr. Birch’s colossal 
bronze of Lord Beaconsfield (1537), for Liverpool, is gracefully 
modelled. Mr. Boehm’s “Sir Francis Drake” (1545),on the con- 
trary, is not happy; this boisterous, bulky personage, with his 
clothes broken up into coarse rococo forms, will be no adornment 
to the town of Tavistock; we cannot, moreover, understand why 
Mr. Boehm has adopted for some time past the trick of making 
the abdomens of his figures project so preposterously. Among 
smaller portrait-statues may be mentioned Mr. Thornycroft’s 
“Sonata of Beethoven” (1692), a statuette of a young lady 
seated and about to play, the figure very lithe and graceful, 
but the head veal too large; Mr. Atkinson’s “ William 
Wallace” (1572), a vigorous and massive sketch for a statue, 
showing the savage Scot almost to exaggeration, with enormous 
arms; and Mr. Birch’s equestrian statuette “ William III. at the 
Battle of the Boyne ” (1654). 

The iconic sculpture of the year is highly creditable. Mr. 
Armstead’s bust of “ Mr. Mowlem ” (1693) is worthy of careful 
attention, and we cannot but fancy that it is with conscious in- 
tention that the eminent sculptor has modified his practice of 
cutting the eyes and dividing the hair with very deep lines. This 
year we find the forms massed in a particularly masterly way. . Mr. 
‘Woolner’s bust of “Mr. Gladstone” (1578) has a certain grand sim- 
plicity which many of the clever young sculptors miss in their 
r. Onslow Ford’s of the 
same statesman (1651), we see that, while the latter is perha 
more exactly a transcript from nature, the former is more the 
head of a great man, possesses more style, more dignity, and more 
imaginative force. One of the best busts in the exhibition is Mr. 
Thornycroft’s portrait of the eminent surgeon, Mr. Erichsen (1592), 
in marble, a most characteristic portrait; nor is the picturesque, 
but refined and simple, bronze of “ Mr. Belcher” (1552) less worthy 
of commendation. We find Mr. Thornycroft’s peculiar treatment 
of chisel-work in the flesh widely adopted, even by those of an 
earlier generation than himself, and it is plain that the influence 
of this brilliant young master has produced a sort of revolution in 
the technical part of English sculpture. Even so distinguished a 
sculptor as Mr. Brock, whom we congratulate on his election as 
an A.R.A., is not untouched by this influence, and in his admir- 
able bust of “ Mr. Rhys” shows us that he has departed as far as 
— from the tradition of his master, Foley. Mr. Amendola’s 

ighly-finished marble bust of “ Lady Brooke ” (1671) takes us back 
to the days of Bernini, with its contrasts of polished flesh and flying 
extravagant drapery. We prefer the terra-cotta work of this inte- 
resting sculptor; he has not quite the right touch for marble. Mr. 
Boehm’s busts are exceedingly unequal. The “ Mr. Millais” (1581), 
which we regret to see is his diploma-work, is a hasty and 
mediocre bronze, unworthy alike of Mr. Boehm and of the Royal 
Academy. Nor do we admire the “ Lord Sydney ” (1624), with 
its exaggerated width of shoulders, But the “ Earl of Derby” 
(1632) is a capital marble bust, full of character, and the “ Late 
Archbishop of Canterbury” (1622), Mr. Boehm’s best contribu- 
tion to the present Academy, possesses some fine qualities. The 
visitor must take care not to overlook Mr. T. S. Lee’s extremely 
clever “ Mr. Samuel Page” (1593), or Mr. Nelson MacLean’s 
soundly and learnedly modelled heads of Mr. Stuart (1571) and 
Principal Brown (1606), Not many English sculptors can treat 
the ace of marble with so much skill as is shown in this 
latter example. One of the most poetical fragments of sculp- 
ture that have been produced of late by an Englishman is the 
study of a “ Boy’s Head” (1600), in bronze, by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, whose work first attracted notice last year. The way 
in which nature is used in this work, the fleshiness of the 
forms, the sharpness of such lines as require to be incised, the 
fine sense of style which animates the whole, make this a most 
interesting specimen of modern work. There is less reserve, less 
knowledge, less power of all kinds, in Mr. R. Barrett Browning's 
yellow bronze head of “ Adelia Albruzzesi ” (1604), which forms a 
pendant to Mr, Gilbert’s study ; but this also possesses consider- 
able merit, and, as the work of a beginner, extraordinary promise. 
The modelling is somewhat coarse, the manner too flamboyant and 
picturesque; but the head attracts the eye, and gives us great 
hopes for the future of the sculptor. We can but rapidly indicate 
a few more iconic works, Mr. Verheyden’s “Cardinal Newman ” 
(1526) is the best of his contributions, all of which are interesting ; 
Count Gleichen’s ‘Lord Keith” (1534) is a very clever bust, in 
the manner of good eighteenth-century French work; Mr. Samuel 
Fry's “ Mrs. Bodley ” (1567) is an elegant ar hag in terra-cotta ; 
Mr. Birch’s “ Dr. Parker” (1576) is remarkable for the mode in 
which the surface is combed over, in naive emulation of the new 
school; Mr. Ingram’s “ Henry Weekes, R.A.” . 587) is a capable 
posthumous bust ; and there is merit in Mr. Pinker’s portrait of 
the new Archbishop of Canterbury (1634). 

Certain miscellaneous works at the Royal Academy remain to 
be specified. Mr. Tinworth’s elaborate terra-cotta frieze, “ The 
Meeting of Jacob and Joseph in the Land of Goshen” (1597), ap- 
pears to be a good example of this very original artist, but is 
placed so badly that it is impossible for us to be sure. Few works in 
relief have been sent this year, Two very fine medallions in bronze 
by Mr. Thornycroft, one of ‘ Mr. Alfred Waterhouse” (1666) and 
the other of “ Dr. Mouat” (1668), together with a delicate marble 
medallion called “ Dorothy” (1659), by Mr. Woolner, alone call 
for mention. Mr. Hodgson has sent two very accomplished little 
bronze figures, which look as if they had stepped out of his 
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pictures, a marine “ Off Duty ” (1623) lighting his pipe, and 
the same marine “‘ On Duty (1633), Miss 
Chaplain’s pyramidal composition of the Queen’s dogs, “ Noble, 
Fern, and Spot” (1557) is clever and spirited. Two impudent 
works by artists of the debased Italian janoek of our day—one a 
polychromatic bust of a negro playing the banjo, the other a child, 
apparently clothed in sponge, playing with a ball—occupy positions 
at the Royal Academy for the prominence of which we find no 
excuse. For several years past we have congratulated ourselves 
on the absence of these tricky and meretricious importations from 
Italy, the acceptance of which is an insult to English art. 

At the Grosvenor Gallery we find some very good sculpture, but 
most of it signed by names which we have already met with at 
the Royal Academy. The best figure is a marble statue of 
“ Mignon ” (376), by Mr. E. R. Mullins, the drapery of which is 
treated in a very spirited, rocky manner, like German work, in a 
style that is genuinely sculpturesque. We could wish that the 
face of this remarkable statue were not so insipid. Mr. Boehm’s 
statuette of the racehorse “ Cremorne ” (369), with a proud old 
groom walking at his side, is admirable, and recalls Mr. Boehm’s 
earlier successes in this field of sculpture. The horse is excellently 
modelled. Mr. Waldo Storey exhibits a bronze statuette, very 

tty in design, and particularly charming in colour, of a classic 
sea beating her castanets above her head, called “ Crotalistria” 
(378). This is much more successful than Mr, Storey’s bas-relief 
of “ Bellerophon ” (377), which is lacking in plastic interest. Miss 
Henrietta Montalba exhibits a clever bust of Mr. Robert Browning 
(370), in terra-cotta, an admirable likeness. Mr. W. B. Richmond’s 
bust of a lady (365), has the character of a work of the age of 
Donatello, ok in profile is exceedingly graceful and characteristic ; 
in full-face we are conscious of a certain want of drawing. Mr. 
Nelson MacLean sends to the Grosvenor Gallery two refined 
statuettes of “‘ Comedy” (374) and “ Tragedy ” (375), which are 
full of delicate charm, and a fine bust of a gentleman (373). One 
of the most lively portraits of children which we have seen for a 
long time is Mr. F. S. Lee’s “ Mildred Hilliard” (362). We are 
curious to see how Mr. Lee, who models in clay with so much chic, 
will succeed when he comes to translate his works into marble. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


ie would not, perhaps, be fair to assert that in England, for all 
our reverence and enthusiasm, Handel is rather a superstition 
than a religion. It would certainly be paradoxical to argue that 
‘we admire Handel for the qualities he has not, and that in our 
regard for him the qualities he has have come to count for 
little or nothing. And yet with the performances of Monday and 
Wednesday fresh in one’s memory, it is impossible to refrain from 
suspecting that in both these positions there is more of truth than 
at tirst appears. On Monday, for the Messiah, the Crystal Palace 
was thronged with people; there was an orchestra of five hundred 
and a chorus three thousand five hundred strong; among the 
soloists were Mme. Albani, Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mme. Patey, 
and Mr. Santley. For all this, however, there was not much 
applause, and of enthusiasm there was hardly any. The great 
oratorio, the master’s most popular work, was listened to rather 
with respect than with interest. Theaudience had about it some- 
thing of the congregation. The occasion seemed less an artistic 
event—though there was, by reason of the singers, a little of that 
in it, too—than a semi-religious ceremony. One could not help 
noting that, mixed up with the traditional feeling for Handel, as 
the musician who had given adequate and complete expression to 
a nation’s faith, there was a certain disposition to ignore the 
great essential qualities of Handel’s music. As for the musical and 
artistic attractions of the performance, these, as we have said, 
appeared to centre mainly in the principal singers. It must be owned, 
too, that, whatever their object, they were far from strong in them- 
selves, and had little encouragement to be stronger. One had but 
to listen and reflect to catch oneself wondering if, after all, the 
Handel Festival is not an agglomeration of popular delusions ? if 
among us the capacity for delivering and receiving Handel is not 
altogether extinct? if, comparing the effect produced with the 
effect intended, the gathering together of so vast an army of exe- 
cutants is not a waste of force as great as is often chronicled ? 

To many of the audience the soloists must have been all but in- 
audible; the accompaniments could hardly have been other than 
insignificant and unintelligible; the t mass of voices let loose 
upon the choral parts could have done little more than make itself 
generally apparent. The reasons are not far to seek. To begin 
with, there are the size and constitution of the auditorium. The 
orchestra in the centre transept is at right angles with the line 
the of the whole building. Immediately in front of it the wings of 
Palace—very long, very lofty, very spacious—diverge to right and 
left ; and beyond these, with a concert-room in one corner, and other 
aids to sound elsewhere, is the centre transept’s opposite end. 
From the orchestra to close upon the Queen’s Corridor the 
transept was packed with people; but it is very doubtful if more 
than a third of them heard what was going on aright. The sound 
went out from the band and chorus and was lost in space. Under 
the Royal box the piano passages of the accompaniment were 
merely blurred and undistinguishable; the pianissimo parts were 
hardly to be heard at all; while the contrast between the thin thread 
of sound proceeding from the soloists and the roar produced by 
the three thousand five hundred voices of the choir, in concert 


with the five hundred instruments of the orchestra, was merely 
ludicrous. So much for the question of locality. From 
the point of view of art the celebration left even more to be 
desired. The band was a little irresolute and undecided; it had 
a tendency to hurry and a tendency to be irresolute and lacking in 
unanimity. In the chorus the soprano voices were loose and 
tame; the tenors lacked precision and were deficient in the 
capacity of attack; had it not been for the basses, which were exe 
cellent, the august and noble choric effects would have come 
poorly off indeed. As it was, they went but roughly. The entries 
were often uncertain and confused ; the fugal run and rhythm, the 

erfect correlation between part and part, seemed halting and 
imperfect ; you listened and you found that, so far as Handel’s 
master quality—that is to say, the quality of form—is concerned, 
the choruses of the Messiah, the very flower of a certain type of 
art, the supreme expression of a certain order of musical ideal, had 
almost ceased to exist. For some of this at least the conductor 
was responsible. Mr. Manns has not the assurance and ease of Sir 
Michael Costa; his beat is intelligent and ambitious, but a little 
eccentric and peculiar ; and he seems lacking in the habit of great 
commands, the power of dealing with large masses of executants, 
and of inspiring them with such confidence as to make them for 
the time being the mere instruments of his will. He led his forces 
as one who is not altogether their master; and the consequence 
was that, for all their good intentions, they followed him in a 
way not wholly satisfactory. As for the soloists, Mme. Trebelli- 
Bettini way the first part of “He shall feed his flock” exqui- 
sitely ; but her delivery was hardly Handelian. For vocalization 
and voice, Mme. Albani’s rendering of the recitatives, of “ Rejoice 
greatly,” of “ How beautiful are the feet” especially, of “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” was remarkable; but it was only voice 
and vocalization ; of the Handelian union of sentiment with style, 
of perfect form with emotional distinction and propriety, it had 
little or nothing. Mr. Maas sang very suavely and melodiously, 
and with a certain elegant correctness. He was best in “ Comfort 
ye,” but it must be noted that he essayed the divine gaiety of 
“Every valley” and the wonderful dignity and pathos of “ Behold 
and see” in much the same temper, and to much the same purpose, 
as the triumphant and splendid menace in “ Thou shalt break them,” 
and the august exultation in “But thou didst not leave.” Mme. 
Patey’s rendering of “ He was despised,” on the other hand, was 
touched with the true Handelian spirit and the right Handelian 
style; her performance had the individuality and appropriateness 
of good art. The great exception, however, was Me Santley in 
“Why do the nations.” In “The trumpet shall sound” the trumpet 
went wrong, and the singer, thrown off his balance and yoked to 
an obbligato that was very badly out of tune, could only follow suit. 
But in the other number he was magnificent. He took the con- 
ductor, the orchestra, the mighty melody into his own hands; 
and the effect was really memorable. Here, at last, was Handel 
perfectly understood and perfectly sung. The performance would 
stand redeemed from the charge of nothingness in this one achieve- 
ment alone. 

Most of the material of Wednesday’s concert, though familiar 
enough, was less hackneyed than that of Monday’s, and it was 
naturally more interesting also. It is true that Mr. Santley has 
often been heard in “O ruddier than the cherry”; Mme. Albani, 
in the lovely and melodious plaintiveness of “ Angels ever bright 
and fair,” and in her peculiar version of the lofty jubilation of 
“ Let the bright seraphim”; Mme. Patey, in the dignified humi- 
lity of “ What though I trace each herb and flower”; and that 
such masterpieces of lyric form as “ Waft her, angels,” and 
“ Lascia ch’io pianga,” and “ From mighty kings,” and ‘‘ Love in 
her eyes” have become, through much hearing, an essential part 
ef the national theory of music. But instrumental work like the 
“ Occasional Overture,” the Athaliah overture, and the first con- 
certo for organ and orchestra—admirable in structure and form 
and brilliant in effect as all these are—is played too seldom 
to have the place in our memory and regard which is its due. 
The epic inventions and combinations of Beethoven, the ex- 
cited orchestration of Wagner, and the complex and imagi- 
native instrumental effects of Wagner's master, Berlioz, have 
somewhat perverted the popular taste and a little spoiled the 
popular ear. It is commonly supposed that Handel, who has 
been called, with some appearance of plausibility, a “ Berlioz en 
perruque,” who was certainly the greatest master of orchestra- 
tion of his time, who is the author of some of the most ori- 
ginal and the most brilliant inventions in accompaniment in the 
whole range of music, and whose scores are full enough of beauty 
and craftsmanship to have been the wonder and the solace of 
the last hours of Beethoven himself—is too simple and old- 
fashioned to stand alone; and that, if he is produced at all, he 
must be arranged and revised and manipulated for the occasion. 
He wrote, it is argued, for a small and imperfect orchestra; if 
certain instruments had been known to him, he would assuredly 
have used them ; as he did not, and as our fortune is greater than 
his, the thing to do is to use them for him, and to overlay him 
with “ additional accompaniments.” How little truth this theory 
contains, and what a monstrous impertinence its practice involves, 
was demonstrated by the orchestral parts of Wedusoday’s pro- 
gramme. Even as played at the Crystal Palace, in an orchestra 
twenty times too large for them, and in such a locality as we 
have described—a locality the worst conceivable for music the 
master qualities in which are delicacy and dignity and charm— 
their effect was irresistible. The audience listened to them and 
applauded them as they listened to and applauded the greatest 
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among the soloists; one, the admirable march from Joshua, was 
unanimously redemanded, and had to be repeated. ‘It is greatly 
to be wished that their success might induce Herr Richter in 
his theory of popular music to include a selection from the works 
of Handel, and, for that matter, one from the works of Gluck 
as well. They are old masters, it is true; and they lived and 
wrote before the modern orchestra had been developed. But 
they had a great deal more to say than Raff and Liszt, for in- 
stance, and they knew a great deal better how to say it; and there 
is no earthly reason why their work should be eternally shelved. 
The choral selection is more open to criticism than the instru- 
mental parts of the programme. It included such tremendous 
expressions of pomp and power as the “ When his loud voice,” 
from Jephtha, the magnificent “ Gird on thy sword” and “ Envy, 
eldest born of hell,” from Saul, and the “ Mighty power” and the 
“ Glory to God,” from Athaliah and from Joshua, It is on work 
of this sort that the supposition is based that to get the full 
Handeiian flavour you cannot be too liberal of numbers, or too am- 
bitious of volume and of mass. It was therefore natural that these 
choruses should be contained in the Festival programme. They 
fared much the same as the choruses of the Messiah; what was 
ined, that is to say, in sonorousness and in effects of surprise, was 
fost in rhythmic delicacy and propriety, in distinction of form, 
and in elegance and fitness of workmanship. Included with them, 
however, were examples of Handel in his lighter and more gallant 
moods, such as the exquisite “‘ Nightingale Chorus” from Solomon, 
and “Othe pleasures of the plains,” the happy and charming 
pastoral from Acis and Galatea. These masterpieces of stately 
gaiety and grace, these musical analogues of the Allegro and the 
Comus, are both constructed more or less on the ordinary Han- 
delian pattern; but they are not the less absolutely unfitted for 
ps on the Festival scale, and they might with advantage 
ave been omitted from the-Festival programme. Sung by a per- 
fectly trained choir of picked voices, and accompanied by a body 
of instruments in proportion, their effect would be incomparable ; 
their manifold graces of construction, the freshness and charm 
of their conception, the brilliant and delightful fancy of the orches- 
tral parts, would be fully apparent and might be completely 
apprehended and enjoyed. That they were produced under con- 
ditions the very reverse of these, and with an intention the op- 
posite of that which they are best fitted to convey, is as good 
a proof of our ignorance of Handel’s qualities and our indifference 
to Handel’s aims as could well be adduced. 


REVIEWS. 


MUIR’S ANNALS OF THE EARLY CALIPHATE.* 


| ype generations of Orientalists have flourished and passed 
away since Simon Ockley wrote, in the latter days of Queen 
Anne, his History of the Saracens ; since which time it may be said 
that no English Orientalist has set himself the task of making 
known to his contemporaries the history of the empire of islam 
from the original sources, Major Price, indeed, in 1821, brought 
out three volumes of a most useful Mahomedan History, frem the 
Death of the Prophet to the Emperor Akbar ; but his authorities 
were entirely Persian, his narrative for the most part being but an 
English version, skilfully condensed, of those verbose historians 
Mirkhond and Khondamir, who compiled their encyclopedic 
volumes as late as the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of 
the sixteenth centuries of our era. The brilliant chapters in 
Gibbon on the Arabian Prophet and his people, and the charming 
works of Washington Irving, were composed entirely from mate- 
rials taken at second hand; and, seeing that both these authors 
were ignorant of Oriental languages, they were but the digest of 
current knowledge. Ockley, after almost incredible labour be- 
stowed on crabbed and mutilated MSS., produced a history which 
must be deemed marvellously correct when we remember the time 
at which it was written, but which has long ceased to be quoted 
as an authority, since the Wackidi on whom Ockley relied for his 
faets has proved to be a pseudo-Wackidi, a romancer of crusading 
times, to whom veracity was of but secondary importance in re- 
counting the doughty deeds of the early heroes of the faith for the 
sole — of stirring up the True Believers against the Franks. 
Until the appearance, therefore, of Sir W. Muir's present volume, 
we in England had to turn for our knowledge of the early history of 
the Arabs to the works, now long out of print, of a French savant, 
and for the times of the Commanders of the Faithful we had to 
seek the pages of a German Professor, whose literary acumen and 
research even now, after a lapse of thirty years, make his volumes 
the standard authority for the history of the Caliphs. 

Many years ago Sir W. Muir brought out the Life of Mahomet. 
In this, though the industry of the author in examining all avail- 
able sources was fully appreciated, the work was marred by a 
certain one-sidedness in the treatment of the Prophet’s personal 
history ; but we have in the present work a less burning subject 
with which to deal, and our author’s theological views are no 
longer perceptible in the narration of events. In the new volume 
we have a detailed history of the first four Caliphs, the object 
being “to float the bark of Islam over the rapids and devious 
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currents of its early course, until, becoming more or less subject to 
ordinary human intluence, it emerges on the great stream of time.” 
It is the story of the Caliphate during the time it was elective ; 
for with the transfer of power to the Omeyyads hereditary nomi- 
nation became a precedent, and henceforth we have dynasties of 
princes who were oftentimes Commanders of the Faithful but in 
name alone. 

With the death of the Prophet the extinction of Islam itself 
seemed imminent. On all sides the turbulent Bedouins apostatized, 
refusing any longer to pay tribute, while in various parts of the 
wm pretenders to the prophetic office, aping the ordinances of 

ahomet, raised the standard of revolt. Abu Bekr, the Prophet's 
father-in-law, a man grown old, though but of threescore years, 
mild in temper, but wise and resolute, was the first Caliph or Suc- 
cessor, and to his firmness Islam as a theocratic and sovereign 
power owes its life. The secret of Abu Bekr’s strength lay in his 
absolute faith in Mahomet. “To him faith in the Prophet had 
become a second nature, and, now that his Master was gone, the 
disciple lived but to fulfil his will.” As Caliph he reigned but 
twenty-seven months, but during that time he crushed apostasy 
throughout Arabia, exterminated or reconverted the false 
prophets, and lastly laid secure the foundations of Islam by en- 
rolling the Bedouin tribes for war beyond the peninsula and 
by setting free all slaves of Arab blood. 

The only authority recognized by the Arab is that of his tribal 
chief; to the Bedouin dependence on a central power is at all 
times odious, and, had nothing external intervened, the yoke of 
Islam would soon have fallen to the ground, and all Arabia would 
once more have sunk back into insignificance. But a new idea 
electrified the nation. Apostasy was no sooner put down in the 

eninsula than collision with the Christian tribes of Chaldea and, 
ater on, of Syria “kindled the fire of foreign war ; and forthwith 
the Arabs, both town and Bedouin, were riveted to Islam bya 
common bond—the love of rapine and the lust of spoil.” 
At first 
the privilege of fighting for the faith was reserved for those who had 
remained firm in its profession; but step by step, as new spheres opened 
out and the cry ran through the land for fresh levies to fill up the “ martyr” 
gaps, the ban was put aside, and all were welcome. Warrior after war- 
rior, column after column, whole tribes’in endless succession, with their 
women and their children, issued forth to battle. And ever, at the mar- 
vellous tale of cities conquered, of booty rich beyond compute, of fair 
captives distributed on the field—“ to every man a damsel or two”—and, 
above all, at the sight of the Royal Fifth of spoil and slaves sent to Medina, 
fresh tribes arose and went. 
Though the conviction of a world-wide mission for Islam might 
still be in embryo, and though the obligation to enforce its claims 
by a universal crusade had been but dimly indicated in the 
ordinances of the Prophet, we fully with Sir W. Muir 
that religious fanaticism had already thus been “kindled by 
martial ardour, and both riveted by incentives irresistible to the 
Arab—fight and foray, the spoil of war, and captive charms.” 

Abu Bekr did not live to witness the success of the expeditions 
that he had sent forth against the Byzantine Emperor and the 
Chosroes, The history of early Islam isa story of battles, and Omar, 
Abu Bekr's successor, proved himself during his reign of ten and a 
half years worthy of the great trusts that were in his hands. Wehave 
but to call to mind that within these short years, through Omar's 
wisdom, patience, and vigour, Syria, Egypt, and Persia succumbed 
to the armies of the faith ; and despite Shiya calumnies it must be 
acknowledged that “ Omar, next to the Prophet, was the greatest 
in the kingdom of Islam.” With regard to the lands then con- 
quered it may be observed that, in each of these three countries 
Islam has almost entirely supplanted the older faiths, and in the 
length and breadth of these lands it has ever since been maintained 
as the dominant religion. The resistance to the conqueror varied 
with the country. Syria and Egypt were but outlying provinces 
of the Byzantine Empire ; but the conquest of Persia was the over- 
throw (and to a certain extent the absorption) of a highly 
organized monarchy. Though the Court at Ctesiphon might be 
imbecile and anarchy be rampant in the State, the Arabian armies 
met with a fiercer and more protracted opposition on the Persian 
than on the Syrian side. For to the Persian there was no escape 
to any place of safety, Ctesiphon and all Irac became Arab, his 
king was slain and his chiefs must be hunted down like wild 
beasts. To the Syrian, on the other hand, Constantinople and 
Asia Minor still remained when Syria had passed away from the 
rule of the Kaisar. 

Again, the fealty of the Syrian Arab was lax and loose, his 
faith sat lightly on him, while his social and ancestral associations 
were in full accord with those of his brethren from Arabia. ‘The 
schisms among the Christians must have aided considerably in the 
Moslem conquest ; the Orthodox might cry for help, but the Euty- 
chian and Nestorian cared but little for the jeopardy in which 
the monks and bishops found themselves. For somewhat similar 
reasons the conquest of Egypt was even less disputed. Egyptians 
were ever the slaves of their masters for the time being. But at 
this period they bore their foreign yoke uneasily, for their hatred 
had been embittered by the never-ceasing tyranny of the Orthodox 
Court of Byzantium, with its pious endeavours to convert the 
inhabitants—the Copts—from the errors of their Monophysite 
doctrine. The Egyptians found the yoke of the Caliph less bur- 
densome than that of the Emperor, “and the land of Egypt, left in 
the hands of its ancestral occupants, e a rich granary for the 
Hejaz, even as in bygone times it had been the granary of Italy 
and the Byzantine Reapire.” The corn of the Nile valley was 
transported to the Red Sea through a canal which went 
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from Suez to join the waters of the river in Upper 
Egypt, and Sir W. Muir one many interesting details of 
its construction and the route followed. Before leaving Ezyptian 
matters we may perhaps note that our author passes over in com- 
_ silence the question of the burning of the Alexandrian 
ibrary, on which some Western authors have laid much stress. 

With the death of Omar the history of Islam enters upon a 
period of self-seeking faction, strife, and schism, opening with the 
caliphate of his successor Othman. Othman was in every respect 
the yee of Omar. He was one of those men of whom it might 
be said that they know better how to die than to live. Narrow, 
weak, vacillating, and over seventy years of age at the time of his 
election, his twelve years of rule fell on evil days. He was 
kindly in nature and fond of his relations; his nepotism and 
his soft-heartedness proved his ruin. The struggle between the 
aristocracy of the Holy Cities and the rest of the Arabs as to 
which should rule the State was now to begin, The insurrection 
which brought the Caliph to his death was in reality the conten- 
tion between the Coreish and the nobility of Islam on the one 
hand, and the Arab tribes and the city rabble on the other. It 
was a contention not set at rest after years of bloodshed even with 
the supremacy of the House of Omeyya. Othman by his pitiable 
weakness, and Ali (the next Caliph) by ignobly standing aloof 
from the contest, lost the opportunity of placing the controversy 
upon its proper issue, and men - it was but a quarrel 
concerning personal interests—the alleged tyranny and nepotism 
of a Caliph, But the flame of internecine war, once lighted, was 
not fated to be quickly extinguished. During Ali’s troubled reign 
of four years and a half the constant want of success may be attri- 
buted to his procrastination and his love of compromise. In the 
battles which he gained he never reaped the fruits of victory. 
While refusing ostensibly to identify himself with the murderers 
of Othman, it was virtually in their cause that he combated 
Muivia and thus enabled the latter to gather round him the 
Coreish and the aristocracy of Islam. Thestory of the struggle be- 
tween Ali and Muiivia is well told by Sir W. Muir; the incidents 
of the campaign, the arbitration of the umpires, and the remaining 
details of Ali's Caliphate are by no means wanting in dramatic 
interest, but we must content ourselves with referring our readers 
to the “ Annals” themselves. 

After the assassination of Ali our author gives a rapid sketch 
of the reigns of Mufivia and Yezid, with a concluding chapter on 
the Omeyyad and Abbasside dynasties, for the Annals of the 
Early Caliphate does not profess to give the full detail of events 
occurring after the death of Othman. The conquest of Persia 
even, though falling for the most part under Omar's reign, is to 
our regret too succinctly described. The subjugation of Syria 
occupies some seventy pages, while the sieges and battles in 
Persia are dismissed in but little more than twenty. It may 

ibly be said that Syria is the more worthy of this preference since 
it subsequently became the seat of the Omeyyad Caliphate, and 
also from the interest which ever surrounds Palestine in the 
mind of every Christian; but while granting this, the Conquest 
of Persia deserved a more detailed account than that here given, 
for during tive hundred years it directed the destinies of Bagdad, 
and both the civilization and the administration of the Abbas- 
sides are, in truth, the legacy of the Chosroes rather than of the 
Emperors. Sir W. Muir may not be said to have added many 
new facts to those already so diligently collected by Professor 
Weil in his Geschichte der Chalifen ; but for English readers he 
has certainly written an interesting volume on the times when new 
phases of development succeeded each other with such marvellous 
rapidity in the body politic of Islam. The narrative never flags, 
and frequently we have episodes of most romantic interest. Take, 
for instance, the account of Khalid’s march across the Syrian 
desert from Chaldea to the neighbourhood of Damascus in the 
early summer of A. H. XIII. His route lay across the Nefiid, that 
strange and tumbled sea of red sand so graphically depicted in the 
recent travels of Lady Anne Blunt. There was a fear lest the 
Roman garrison should hinder his junction with the Moslem army 
in Syria ; the bold design was therefore adopted of striking right 
across the Syrian desert, due north, and emerging at Tadmor :— 

A council of war was held, and a Bedouin, well versed in the desert, set 
before them. “There is but one track,” said the guide, ‘a track so bare, 
and for five days so waterless, that even single horsemen shun it lest they 
perish by the way.” . . . “ Do this, then,” said the guide, “if ye be bent 
upon the enterprise. Gather as many camels as ye can ; make them thirsty 
by withholding water for a while; then let them drink plentifully, and 

‘ain a second time, afterwards bind their ears and slit their lips so that 
they ruminate not. So haply may your water last.” Ateach stage across 
the desert, ten such camels were slain for every troop of a hundred lances. 
The water drawn from them was mixed with milk for the horses. The 
men were given but a single draught each day. On the fifth day a shudder 
crept over the host. The supply was at an end, ... and the guide was at 
fault. After casting anxiously about in all directions he cried in despair 
“Search for the bramble bush ; the bramble should be here; if ye find 
it not we are lost.” So they searched all round. At last they came upon 
a half-concealed root . .. and found a plentiful supply of water. They 
were now on the Syrian side of the desert. 

Our extract is a fair specimen of the style; but before closing the 
book we must call attention to some points where alteration for 
the better might be effected should a second edition be called for. 
The map which Sir W. Muir has compiled is most useful in illus- 
trating the campaigns; but might not a hint be taken from the 
German atlases, and plans of towns such as Damascus, and detailed 
charts of districts such as the Sawéd, be inserted in the available 
spaces left blank at the corners? English map-makers have still 
much to learn from their Teutonic brethren. The detail of the 


map is generally correct. Daba, however, would seem to be 
wrongly placed; in p. 51, note 4, it is described as probably near 
Sohir; but according to the map the distance between the two, 
across the mountains as the crow flies, is over a hundred 
miles; while by sea it must be nearer three hundred. For 
the important battle of Cidesiya (pp. 160, 161) the “Trench 
of Sapor,” which should be marked as to the rear of 
the Moslems, towards the desert, is incorrectly indicated, . 
Again, the town of Obolla, on a branch of the Shat-al-Arab, over 
fifty miles from its mouth, should not be described (p. 191) as a 
sea port. These, however, are but trifling slips. But Sir W. Muiris 
often somewhat awkward or even incorrect in his language ; in 
p- 130 he writes, “The captains whom Abu Obeid had named to 


"meet disaster, were slain,” meaning those named as leaders in case 


of disaster. The plain of Esdraelon should hardly be described 
(p. 152) as looking down on another great conflict. In p. 272 we 
come across the following Biblical but rather ambiguous descrip- 
tion of the passion of Abu Bekx’s son :— His love for this lady was 
so great that, forsaking all others, he kept him only to her, &c.” 
In p. 174, note, whiles must be a misprint, and in p. 418 for 
“Bagdad” we should probably read “ Kafa,” for Bagdad was 
not founded for about a century after the time in question. Occa- 
sionally our author would seem to write what he certainly does 
not mean; thus, in the middle of an excellent summary of the 
causes of Islam’s decadence, it is stated that ‘‘ swathed in the rigid 
bands of the Corin, Islam is powerless, like the Christian dispensa- 
tion, to adapt itself to the varying circumstances of time and 
place.” But we have perhaps been hypercritical in our com- 
ments, for the reader will assuredly be more struck by the many 
excellences of Sir W. Muir's method of writing history than by 
the occasional lapses of his pen. In conclusion, we would express 
a hope that this may not be the last volume on the history of the 
Caliphs that he may find time to publish. The history of the 
House of Omeyya (or, as our author rather barbarously writes the 
name, of the Beni Omeyyad) has still to be written. Many new 
documents have been printed since Professor Weil’s first volume 
appeared in 1846, and Sir W. Muir is certainly very capable of 
doing full justice to the graphic details given in the Fragmenta 
Historicorum Arabicorum, and in the new volumes which are now 
appearing every half-year of the original text of “ Tabari.” 


MYERS'S ESSAYS.* 


Mo men who have contributed to magazines (that is, the 
majority of articulate-speaking men) are sometimes tempted 
to reprint their essays. They are checked, however, as a general 
rule, by the reflection that reprinted essays are no temptation to 
the general public. “ Essays are a drug in the market,” as Mr. 
George Borrow’s publisher used to say about poetry. The poet is 
more conceited than the essayist, and he cannot contain himself, but 
must be publishing, with great expense to himself, annoyance to 
his friends, and amusement to his enemies, of whom a poet has 
usually plenty. The essayist is wiser, but even he will now and 
then put forth his ancient padding, unconscious that people only 
read the novels in magazines, and the remarks which peers may 
condescend to print on vaccination, deceased wives’ sisters, 
habitual drunkards, the Russian advance on India, and other 
flaming questions of the day. Most reprinted essays, therefore, 
sink to the limbo of Remainders in cloth neat, uncut. 

‘The essays reprinted by Mr. F. W. H. Myers differ conspicu- 
ously from the ineffectual efforts of which we have been speaking. 
Several of Mr. Myers’s essays were worth printing and reprinting, 
worth reading and reading again. All are not equally good; for 
our own part we could have been content if Mr. Myers had given 
us only the “classical” volume. Still more content if he had com- 
piled, on classical subjects, another volume equally excellent. 
Too much has been said in this world of ours about M. Victor Hugo, 
George Eliot,George Sand, and Mr. Rossetti, especially Mr, Rossetti. 
We intend to offer few criticisms, either on Mr. Myers’s views of 
Mazzini or on his impatient estimate of Victor Hugo. Mazzini 
had the hard fortune to please neither Conservatives nor Irish 
patriots, naturally horrified by political assassination. Con- 
sequently the memory of the Italian is itself a topic not to be 
handled by any man who dreads burnt fingers. The iame of Victor 
Hugo is another perilous subject. Mr. Myers, rather oddly, takes the 
view of Hugo which is hinted at, not obscurely, by Thackeray in the 
Paris Sketch Book, Two persons more unlike than Thackeray and 
Mr. Myers it would be hard to imagine, but probably the latter critic 
is more British, after all, than he supposes. But he strains the 
note. “M. Hugo, forsooth, would be terrible! M. Hugo would 
be calm! M. Hugo would be extraordinary! It seems likely that 
at the crack of doom even M. Hugo might see something more 
terrible and extraordinary than himself.” This is not good irony, 
not good sarcasm, not good chaff, not the way in which any one 
should write about Victor Hugo. 

But we are reversing the conduct of Balaam,son of Beor. We 
came forth to praise Mr. Myers, and we are not exactly doing 
that. The reason is that we have opened the volume of 
Modern Essays—essays on matters of contemporary excitement and 
irritation, essays in which the style, we must say, has been more 
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or less influenced by the subjects. Rossetti did not know Greek, 
Mr. Myers tells us, and we can readily believe him. if Rossetti 
had known Greek, and if he had been penetrated, as he must have 
been, by the gravity and self-restraint of the poetry and art of 
Greece, by that just sense of proportion which does not force the 
note, does not insist eagerly on this or that single point of interest, 
does not delight in repetitions, nor harp on strange emotions, nor 
wilfully forswear sanity and dwell with fantasy—the world would 
have been spared the perishable part of Rossetti’s work, and much 
talk about Rossetti. Now “clearness of arrangement, rigour of 
development, simplicity of style—these may to a certain extent 
be learned,” says Mr. Matthew Arnold, “and these may be learned 
best from the ancients.” Rossetti did not learn the lessons of the 
ancients at all. Mr. Myers has learned them in part, and shows 
the influence of the lesson most when he writes on ancient sub- 
jects. When he writes on Hugo or Rossetti, his style becomes 
subdued to that it works on, by which we do not mean that he 
absorbs the better qualities of the style of M. Hugo. Mr. Myers’s 
manner has the fault which the critical young lady queted by 
Mr. Weller detected in a luxury familiar to the humble epicure, 
It is—if we may employ the term of a distinguished art critic 
—somewhat too “opulent.” But this excess is least notice- 
able, or rather is not present at all, when Mr. Myers is writing 
about the Greeks. 

In writing about ancient literature and the men of old, Mr. 
Myers does not dwell by preference on what is most central, most 
essentially and conspicuously Greek. He has no study of Sophocles, 
of Plato, or of Pindar. Virgil pleases him most, perhaps, when 
Virgil is most modern, when he seems to catch a view of the pro- 
mised land of Christianity from the summits of Taygetus, when 
his Trojans yearn for the society of their friends now wandering 
by the waters of Acheron. Marcus Aurelius, too, like Virgil, or 
even more conspicuously than Virgil, has a foot in either world, 
and anticipates more of the Christianity he never studied than he 
retains of paganism. The three essays on Oracles, Virgil, and 
Marcus Aurelius are, therefore, those in which Mr. Myers has 
himself perhaps taken most pleasure ; certainly they are the essays 
which can be read with most pleasure by students rather weary of 
great contemporary names, contemporary problems, disputed con- 
temporary reputations. We have been more especially interested by 
Mr. Myers’s paper on Greek Oracles, The modern science of origins 
and of comparative ethnology is perfectly,familiar to the writer. He 
recognizes the ancient survivals from savagery that were so com- 
mon in the daily life, the familiar thought, and the religion of 
Hellas, “The whole story of Greek mythology,” he says, “ must 
ere long be retold in a form as deeply modified by comparative 
ethnology as our existing treatises have been modified by com- 
parative philology.” We must, indeed, have facts in place of 
guesses, and our science of mythology must be based on the 
study of man in every stage of civilization, not on analyses of the 
meaning of proper names, analyses ubout which the philologists 
do not even agree among themselves. The whole topic being 
beyond the limits of an essay, Mr. Myers illustrates, with some 
ethnological and immense classical learning, the origin, develop- 
ment, and decay of the oracles of Greece. He shows us the 
fetish-stone beneath the anthropomorphic statue, the rustic divina- 
tion at the root of the stately ritual, the hut on whose site rose 
the God’s rich mansions in Pytho. Of Mr. Myers’s reading and 
erudition we can hardly speak too highly. His is no index learning, 
and his references are not borrowed from German tracts. He has 
waded bravely through the difficult and arid tracts of Eusebius, 
through Strabo and Diodorus, Porphyry and Plotinus, and has made 

d use of the more diverting orthodoxy of Pausanias. As was 
inevitable, he has found that Greek divination, and especially Greek 
spiritualism, are but elaborate edifices built out of the ruined 
“ medicine wigwams” of races like the Iroquois, the Eskimo, and 
the Maoris. Mr. Myers is (as we understand him) inclined to 
give some measure of belief to the reality of phenomena universally 
credited among savages. On the other hand, as he says, “ quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus” has ,become with ethno- 
logists “a badge of superstition rather than a test of catholic 
truth.” For our own part, when we find Australian, African, 
American, and Asiatic sorcerers pretending to do what Mr. Home 
 sumgraee to do, we are inclined to think that Mr. Home is some- 

ow trading on an epidemic illusion, rather than to credit him 
and his savage peers with having discovered a more excellent way. 
Unlike Professor Sayce, Mr. Myers recognizes human sacrifice in 
the background of Greek religion at Delphi and Dodona, and not 
so very remote in the background either, we think, as any one may 
see by comparing Grote’s D sg Oe on the subject with the examples 
collected by Hartung. . Myers uses Carapanos’s treatise for 
his phs on Dodona; for Delos he has the interesting 
evidence of the French explorers, who really appear to have dis- 
covered the chasm which was the earliest sanctuary of Apollo. 
The Delphic solution of the riddling question of Croesus isa matter 
which Mr. Myers cannot clear up; we only know for certain that 
Croesus thought the answer so good that he endowed the god 
with gifts almost incredible. “The only intelligence to which the 
god or his priestess could on any hypothesis fairly lay claim would 
be of the kind commonly described as ‘ second sight,’ a problem with 
which ethnologists have already had to deal all over the world, from 
the Hebrides to the Coppermine River.” If Mr. Labouchere were 
privily to boil a lamb and a tortoise together, in a copper kettle 
with a copper lid, we doubt whether Mr. Bishop could make as 
good a shot as the Pythoness did at the nature of the secret per- 


formance. Perhaps he would be as “nearly right” as the oracle 
of Amphiaraus, 

The Delphic oracle seems to have dwindled as “ spiritualistic 
séances” (to use the popular term) became fashionable in the 
ancient world. Mr. Myers’s study of Neoplatonic necromancy 
is remarkably interesting. Oracles were manifestly waning when 
Apollo of Colophon told Ginomaus, in the age of Hadrian, 
“to draw a long bow, and knock over untold green-feeding 
ganders.” The god had ceased to take himself seriously. The 
“ green-feeding ganders” required fresh food; and they found 
it, as Mr. Myers proves from Porphyry and Eusebius, in “ dark 
séances,” where mediums, tied up like the Davenport brothers, 
communicated the responses of demons or of the dead. The 
“spirits ” were at least as capricious, mendacious, and unsatis- 
factory as any that now knock and chatter for American profes- 
sional necromants. This dreary superstition wasted the time of 
Porphyry, whose character, as well as that of the noble Plotinus, 
Mr. Myers justly appreciates. How grateful we should have been 
if he had given us an essay on Plotinus, now so unfairly neglected, 
in place of modern criticism of poets too often criticized. But 
perhaps this may be foranothertime. Mr. Myers, by the way, must be 
familiar with the Philopseudes of Lucian, in which “the Panta- 
gruelist of Samosata” banters the psychical researches of his age. 
But he does not allude to the Philopseudes when he speaks (p. 87) 
of the belief that it might be practicable “so to prepare an image 
that a spirit would be content to live there permanently.” Now 
a spirit did live in a bronze statue of a hero belonging to one of 
the characters in the Philopseudes, and the statue was wont to 
stump noisily on his bronze feet all about the house at midnight. 
If he neglects this illustration Mr. Myers makes up for it by giving 
us that capital ghost in Pausanias, which “sat on a stone” in the 
land of the people of Orchomenos. This spectre reminds one of 
the Australian revenant who was often seen “a-sitting on a 
gate.” 

The essay on Virgil is not less learned than that on Oracles. 
Mr. Myers pleads for the verdict on Virgil which prevailed down 
to our own century, and he praises the Mantuan like a lover. 
Perhaps Virgil would have had a less extraordinary vogue if 

eople had been more generally able to read Homer. But Mr. 

yers speaks of Homer with reverence enough for the most devout 
of Homerids, without at all abating his enthusiasm for the author 
of the Aineid. His translations of certain passages are graceful 
and forceful, but, as he admits, “ impressional,” and we confess 
that we prefer a closer rendering. The essay on Marcus Aurelius, 
with Mr. Arnold’s essay on the same subject, should be prefixed 
to any new edition of the translated thoughts of the Emperor. 

If a new edition of the essays is demanded Mr. Myers will do 
well to review his references, and look out for misprints. Helen, 
not “ Helenus,” is the person referred to in Od. xv. 172. Mr. 
Rossetti’s pictures do not “ now ” hang on the walls of Burlington 
House. An etcher does not use a “ pen.” 


SKETCHES OF BIRD LIFE.* 


phe the modest preface to his Natural History of Selborne 
Gilbert White remarks that, “if stationary men would pay 
some attention to the districts in which they reside, and would 
publish their thoughts respecting the objects that surround them, 
from such materials might be drawn the most compleat county 
histories which are still wanting in several parts of the kingdom.” 
The writer of the volume before us is, in regard to the ornitho- 
logy of Middlesex, one of these “stationary men.” Mr. Harting 
has already published several works on natural history ; but in these 
papers he gives us the result of notes made during a period of 
twenty years’ study of bird life. These observations having been, 
as we believe, chiefly confined to a comparatively narrow district, 
the author may claim to have done his part towards furnishing 
materials from which may be drawn “a compleat county history ” 
such as Gilbert White suggested. Whether the neighbourhood of 
the Welsh Harp will long remain a happy hunting-ground for 
naturalists, and the not infrequent resort of our rarer birds, is 
perhaps more than doubtful; though where guns and bird-catchers 
are not permitted, it is surprising how many, especially of the 
smaller species, become accustomed to, and almost heedless of, 
man’s presence. The snipe no longer, as recorded less than fifty 
years ago, frequents the low-lying marshes between Westminster 
and Chelsea; and the days when the osprey was met with near 
Uxbridge, and the curlew at Kingsbury, can never return. Mr. 
Loftie, in his new History of London, quotes a Royal Proclamation 
which secured for the King’s “owne disport and pastime ” all 
hares, partridge, pheasant, and heron “ from his Palace at West- 
minster to St. Gyles in the fields, and from thence to peg at to 
our Lady of the Oke, to Highgate, to Hornsey Park, to Hamsted 
Heath, and from thence to his said Palace at Westminster.” So 
irritating an exercise of royal prerogative is not likely again to be 
repeated. Still we may hope that in the carefully-guarded and 
ever-increasing shrubberies which surround the suburban homes of 
our richer townsmen, a smaller class of birds may increase and 
multiply, and the tits, the warblers, the wagtails, and the pipits 
may find a home unmolested except by their direst and most 
merciless of enemies, the London cat. ‘The author in his preface 
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explains that “the favour with which these sketches have been 
y received by the public has suggested the expediency of re- 
publishing them in the more portable and convenient form of an 
octavo.” Such a statement is of course calculated to disarm 
criticism ; but it is a question whether it is entirely satisfactory 
when we find that, instead of being a selection from fugitive papers 
in the Field, the Ibis, or the Zoologist, collected and presented as 
a whole, the volume consists to a very appreciable extent of re- 
rints, almost word for word, from his other published works. 
lus The Ornithology of Shakespear is laid under contribution ; 
while some five or six chapters are transferred, not in isolated 
passages, but by whole pages, from Our Summer Migrants, published 
eight yearsago. This carelessness, or whatever it is, isthe more to be 
regretted, since when he chooses Mr. Harting can write both plea- 
santly and with originality, conducting his grateful reader by fields 
and hedges, continually proving by the best of all evidence, that 
which is casual and unintended, that he is not writing from hear- 
say, or laboriously collecting ideas from the works of others, but is 
himself a keen observer and faithful recorder of the haunts and 
habits of the beautiful creatures whose lives he chronicles. Thus, 
when speaking of the nightingale, whose notes are “ now mourn- 
fully prolonged, anon hurriedly brought to a close at our approach,” 
he remarks upon what is almost peculiar to this bird. Alarm a 
thrush or a blackbird and its song stops at once; the plaintive 
trill of the robin ceases in a moment; but the nightingale, as if 
loving its own music, and loth to end it, when danger approaches 
hurriedly finishes the strain before it retreats. Some essayist, 
perhaps it was A.K.H.B., affected to have written a chapter one 
summer morning in his stable, using for a desk the nose of his long- 
suffering steed. Our only recollection of that chapter is its surpass- 
ing dulness. Mr. Harting, with no affectation at all, must have 
pencilled his notes as frequently in the lining of his hat, or on the 
stock of his gun, as in the convenient recesses of his study; but 
what he tells us is always interesting; surely, then, he might have 
selected from his stores something newer than these “ twice-told 
tales.” Referring to the nightingale, why does one writer after 
another speak of the “odd” belief that formerly existed that the 
mournful notes of the nightingale are caused by the bird while 
singing — her breast against a thorn? Surely “ the tragic 
tale of Philomel” has been so exquisitely set in poetry that, how- 
ever scientifically incorrect, it is hardly open to 
“ oddity” :— 
Everything did banish moan 
Save the nightingale alone. 
She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Lean’d her breast up-till a thorn ; 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity. 
Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry, 
Tereu, Tereu, by and by— 
That to hear her so complain 
Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 
For her griefs so lively shown, 
Made me think upon my own. 
To describe the idea which these words convey as an “odd” one, 
to quarrel with such touching lines because they contain what can 
be proved to be an error in fact, or to attempt to convince the 
poet (by dissection perhaps) that Philomel is mute, and that it is 
the male bird whose song, not uttered in melancholy, but in the 


e suggestion of | 
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exuberance of happiness, affects us so strongly, would almost | 


exceed in absurdity the proverbial slaughter of a butterfly upon 
the wheel. 
Of all birds, the habits of the vagrant cuckoo have afforded the 


widest—we had almost said the wildest—tield for speculation. | 
Among ornithologists there is hardly a writer of note, an author | 


or compiler, who has not brought to the general heap his stores of 
facts and fancies. As Mr. Harting truly says :— 

Considering the amount of attention which has been bestowed upon the 

cuckoo by naturalists in every age down to the present, one might readily 
suppose that every fact in connexion with its life history was now pretty 
generally known. But such is not the case. There are still certain points 
which require investigation, and which, owing chiefly to the vagrant habits 
of the bird, are not easily determined. 
He might have expressed himself in stronger language, and said, 
with Professor Newton, that “of no bird have more idle tales been 
told.” But we wish the author had recorded more of these “tales,” 
for though some are most fanciful—like the theories of the learned 
German who, having discovered thirty-seven varieties of the egg, 
asserts that the cuckoo deposits them according to their form and 
colour in the nests of thirty-seven species of bird—other “ tales ” 
are by no means “ idle,” but are the result of observations which 
yet remain to be verified, or facts for which no reasonable explana- 
tion can be afforded. By what process of “ development,” for 
instance, has it become the invariable habit of this singular bird 
to transfer her maternal cares to foster-parents of another species ? 
It has been argued, not very logically, that the bird leaves this 
country too early, that in the short time it remains it could 
not properly care for its offspring, nor would they be, at the 
time of its departure, sufficiently advanced to shift tor themselves. 
Anatomists have proved—and their theories, if not convincing, 
are at least ingenious, though they unfortunately omit the argu- 
ment from disuse—that from physical causes the bird is not 
fitted for the usual duties of maternity. Apparently there is 
sufficient proof that the cuckoo lays its egg upon the ground and 
carries it in its mouth to the nest of the foster-parent whom it 
designs to honour, for not only has the action been observed, but 
the egg or young are not unfrequently found in nests into which 
the parent bi 


any selection exercised ? Does she carry it about until she findsa 
nest with eggs so far resembling it that the contrast will not ex- 
cite too particular attention? Or, like a visitor to the seaside, has 
she already tested the merits of various “‘ apartments” before she 
arranges for her young ones? When placed under other care, 
does she desert it utterly, or does she revisit the cradle to eject 
the rightful occupants if she finds there insufficient room for her 
own intrusive progeny ? or is that murderous business invariabl 
undertaken, as has been asserted, by the vigorous chick itself? In 
a former volume Mr. Harting has given a picture, a little imagi- 
native perhaps, of such a scene; but, while accepting the state- 
ment on the authority which he quotes, he very ran suggests 
that to perform such a feat the development of the nerves and 
muscles must differ very considerably from those found at the 
same age in other insessorial birds. 

How do we explain the close attendance upon the cuckoo of the 
meadow pipit ? The companionship is so commonly recognized that 
the friendship of “the gowk and the titling ” has, in the northern 
oes of our isle, become a proverb. One or two of these small 

irds will be seen fullowing, not the young cuckoo, to whom they 
might have acted the part of foster-parents, or the hen, whose 
unlawful intrusion they might resent, but the grey male just arrived 
perhaps from the sunny South. The hawk-like flight is an insuffi- 
cient explanation, since they are not known to show any symptoms of 
animosity, but only attend, like the pilot-fish upon the shark. The 
male birds only—and they are far more numerous—utter the fami- 
liarcry ; the note of the female, not often heard, resembles that of 
the whimbrel. These birds never pair, but while the former rarely 
departs far from the locality to which he first returns, the latter 
leads a roving existence, and, which accounts for the imperfections 
in her life history, is rarely seen except when in longer flight 
crossing some open space. 

Among “things not generally known ” is the fact that so large a 
number of woodcocks remain to breedin England. The author quotes 
from the Field the statement that up to 1871 an average of from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred nests had been recorded in the 
eastern division of Sussex alone. And if, as is confidently asserted, 
the number of these birds that remain with us through the breeding 
season is on the increase, there will be opportunities for further 
observation on thir singular habit of carrying their young, either in 
search of food or to escape from danger. A woodcock in the aét of 
flying with a young chick safely grasped in its claws is the subject 
of one of the prettiest and most lifelike pictures in the volume. 
And though other writers, as St. John in his Natural History and 
Sport in Moray, relate how they have watched the parent bird 
carrying her young by clasping the little bird between the thighs, 
and so holding it tight towards her own body, the fact that they 
do carry them in their flight is a well-established one, and a 
similar action has been witnessed by more’ than one observer in 
the case of the common snipe. Probably other birds at times 
resort to similar means. The wild duck has, for instance, occa- 
sionally been found nesting in places, such as the crown of a 
pollard, twenty feet or more above the ground, from which her 
ducklings, when they left the egg, could not possibly have esca 
without injury. The instincts which regulate migration furnish a 
fruitful field for more extended observation. The swallows of last 
year return across a whole continent to their deserted nests. The 
nightingale, for no reason that we can discover, on its arrival 
limits its choice of locality to certain districts, beyond which it is 
rarely known. Some mysterious and long-forgotten influence has 
marked out particular and well-defined lines of migration for the 
different species which cross the seas. The route invariably fol- 
lowed from the south of Denmark, over Heligoland to the coasts 
of Lincolnshire, corresponds so closely with what geologists tell 
us is an old coast-line that it is difficult to believe it is only a 
coincidence. Thousands of birds perish at sea in their attempt to 
follow the old routes which their ancestors took, while a com- 
paratively slight deviation would afford a shorter and therefora 
less perilous passage across the water. Many of our summer and 
winter migrants, like the swift, depart and return in the same 
direction, traversing the same fields of air on their homeward and 
outward journey. Others, as the grey phalarope, a beautiful little 
Arctic bird hardly known in England, are said to select entirely 
different lines for their spring and autumn journeys. The problems 
still are many; and no one who devotes to them either time or 
thought will have cause to experience regret. 

But whatever gratification pleasant pictures of bird-life may 
afford, our satisfaction must always be tempered by the thought 
that so much destruction should be deemed necessary. One writer 
after another inveighs against the stupidity of the keeper who 
wages equal and unrelenting war against not only the magpie, 
the sparrow-hawk, and the crow, and other like predaceous 
birds, so destructive to eggs or game, but against the kestrel, 
the owl, and the night-jar. Words are insufficiently strong to 
condemn the heartless vagabonds who prowl about the pastures 
and lanes snaring and netting full-grown birds by the score; 
and even graver disapprobation is reserved for those “ thought- 
less persons whose first impulse on seeing an uncommon bird is 
to procure a gun and shoot it,” depriving us “of the pleasure 
of seeing some bird” (it is of the hoopoo he is writing) “ which 
is as useful as it is ornamental, and of listening to a note 
which is one of the most singular of any to be heard in the 
feathered choir.” But the tribute of life which science demands 
is often not less heavy, and in too many books the impatient 
reader may well grow weary with tales of scientitic slaughter. 
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jon, and numberless instances are here and there recorded 
where, to settle a trifling difference or correct a suggested error, 
a holocaust of happy, innocent lives have been sacriticed. Some 
day we trust such problems as the relationship of the coal tit- 
mouse, Parus ater, and the so-called Parus britannicus will be 
gettled, and no more “examples of the bird killed during the 
breeding season ” will be required to prove that they are or are 
not specifically distinct. 


RUDDER GRANGE.* 


MERICAN novelists have been apt in these days, as we have 
of late had occasion to observe, to overdo the “analysis” 
business; the beating out of character (and pretty thin character 
at that, to borrow an American expression), with an affectation of 
profound knowledge of it from the inside, to the exclusion of free 
and pleasant observation of incident and character combined, from 
the outside. American writers of fiction who by certain works of 
theirs have gained full and well-deserved recognition on our side 
of the water as well as theirs, have pushed this dry and empty 
method to the baw of weariness, and perhaps their position 
not been improved by indiscreetly contemptuous utterances con- 
cerning masters of fiction yet greater than they can pretend to be. 
These things being so, it 1s the more pleasant to come upon an 
American novelist whose style is easy, fluent, and pleasant, who 
has a keen eye for humour which makes no pretence at “ subtlety,” 
and which hardly ever leans to caricature, who can make his cha- 
racters show themselves as living men and women without any 
wearisome insistence on or explanation of their characteristics on 
his own ; and who has produced in the novel of which we 
now speak a work which is as charming as Henrik Scharling’s 
Néddebo Parsonage, and which is cast in much the same mould as 
that delightful book, although it may be assumed that the resem- 
blance is undesigned. Mr. Stockton has, we believe, been recog- 
nized for some little time as an excellent writer of fiction in 
America; but it is comparatively lately that he has been known in 
England by the publication of any complete work of his, though 
no doubt many of our readers are acquainted with detached 
pieces of his work through the circulation in England of The 
Century magazine. Amongst the best of these is the finely- 
touched and finely-described story of “The Lady and the 
Tiger,” a story left without an end with far better reason than 
can be put forward by other American writers who choose to 
leave their more pretentious stories unfinished, and possibly think 
that, having done so, they have written like Mérimée or like 
Tourgénieff. Rudder Grange is, however, a complete story, or a 
complete set of chapters in several people's lives, though there is 
no reason why it should not be continued, as Scharling’s Néddebo 
Parsonage was continued in Nicolai’s Marriage. 

Rudder Grange takes its name from the fact that a young 
couple, described at the opening of the book as “ Euphemia and 
I,” marry upon the smallest of means, have the greatest difficulty 
in finding a decent house to which they can fit their resources ; 
fall in love with a canal-boat imbedded in the ground by the 
riverside, which an oyster-man has turned into a habitation; and 
finally seize the chance of getting such a habitation for them- 
selves. The humour of their difficulty in finding a house at 
starting—and this is a difficulty which will appeal to a large 
number of readers—is increased by the fact that before their 
marriage the two young people have written a little book, 
which has been successful, concerning houses and housekeeping. 
When the matter comes to a practical test, they find that 
the little book is not altogether trustworthy. There is a 
good deal of fun of a pleasant and not overcharged kind 
about the first instalment of the young couple in Rudder 
Grange, as the home in the canal-boat is christened, and 
this is increased when, to eke out their means, they take in a 
boarder. As to this they had no trouble, for “we had a friend, a 
young man who was engaged in the flour business, who was very 
anxious to come and live with us. He had been to see us two or 
three times, and had expressed himself charmed with our house- 
hold arrangements.” This is, so far, very well; but the boarder 
turns out to be “ very fond of telling us what we ought to do. He 

sted more improvements in the first three days of his sojourn 
than I had thought of since we commenced housekeeping. And 
what made the matter worse, his suggestions were generally very 
good ones. Had it been otherwise I might have borne his remarks 
more complacently ; but to be continually told what you ought to 
do, and to know that you ought to do it, is extremely annoying.” 
Amongst other things, the boarder cleverly contrives a flower- 
tne on deck, and hauls in the anchor to use as a garden-hoe. 
here is a high tide, and the husband comes back from his work 
to find that his house has vanished. He rushes wildly along the 
bank, questioning every one he meets :— 

I was rapidly becoming frantic when I met a persou who hailed me. 

“ Hello!” he said, “ are you after a canal-boat adrift ? ” 

“Yes,” I panted. 

“1 thought you was,” he said. “You looked that way. Well, I can 
tell you where she is. She’s stuck fast in the reeds at the lower end o’ 
Peter’s Pint.” 

“ Where’s that ?” said I. 

“ Oh, it’s about a mile furder up. I seed her a-drifting up with the tide 
—big flood-tide, to-day—and I thought I’d see somebody after her, 
afore long. Anything aboard? ” 
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Anything! 

I pad = » answer the man. Anything, indeed! I hurried on up the 
river without a word. Was the boat awreck? I scarcely dared to think 
of it. I scarcely dared to think at all. 

The man called after me and I stopped. I could but stop, no matter 
what I might hear. 

“ Hello, mister,” he said, “ got any tobacco ?” 

I walked up to him. I took hold of him by the lapel of his coat. It was 
a dirty lapel, as I remember even now, but | didn’t mind that. 

** Look here,” said I, “Tell me the truth, I can bear it. 
vessel wrecked ?” 

The wretched man looked at mea little queerly. I could not exactly 
interpret his expression. 

“You're sure you kin bear it?” said he. 

“Yes,” said I, my hand trembling as I held his coat. 

“ Well then,” said he, ‘it’s mor’n I kin,” and he jerked his coat out of 
my hand, and sprang away. When he reached the other side of the road, 
he turned and shouted at me, as though I had been deaf. 

“Do you know what I think?” he yelled. “I think you’re a darned 
lunatic,” and with that he went his way. 


Finally he discovers the boat, has to make his way at the risk of 
suffocation through mud and reeds to clamber on board, and finds 
Euphemia and the boarder playing at chess in sublime unconscious- 
ness. Presently the house-work begins to tell too heavily upon 
Euphemia, and there are strange difficulties about getting a ser- 
vant, which are overcome by the arrival of a girl named Pomona 
from a Home. There is one objection to Pomona, which is that 
she is devoted to penny-dreadful literature, and incapable of read- 
ing to herself unless she reads out loud. “ As the evenings were 
often cool, we sat in our dining-room, and the partition between 
this room and the kitchen seemed to have no influence whatever 
in arresting sound. So that when I was trying to read or to re- 
flect it was by no means exhilarating to my mind to hear from the 
next room that—The la dy ce sel i a now si zed the weep on and 
all though the boor ly vil ly an re tain ed his vy gor ous hold she 
drew the blade through his fin gers and hoorl ed it far be hind 
her dryp ping with jore.” Before long Pomona, excellent creature 
though she is, gives rise to serious trouble. In the first place, in con- 
sequence of various alarms of burglaries in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, Euphemia’s husband and the boarder each buy a pistol. Also 
burglar-alarms are purchased, and a plan of action is settled on in case 
of an actual attempt at burglary. ‘‘At the first sound of the alarm 
Euphemia and the girl were to lie flat on the floor or get under 
their beds. Then the boarder and I were to stand back to back, 
each with pistol in hand, and fire away, revolving on a common 
centre the while. In this way, by aiming horizontally at about 
four feet from the floor, we could rake the premises, and run no 
risk of shooting each other or the women of the family.” One 
night one of the alarms goes off. The husband immediately takes 
his revolver out of the drawer, and rushes to wake the boarder, 
who keeps his pistol under his pillow. ‘In an instant he was on 
his feet, his hand grasped my throat, and the cold muzzle of his 
Derringer pistol was at my forehead. It was an awfully big 
muzzle, like the mouth of a bottle. I don’t know when I lived so 
long as during the first minute that he held me thus. ‘Rascal,’ 
he said, ‘ do as much as breathe and I'll pull the trigger” Ididn’t 
breathe.” When this mistake is cleared up the two men make 
their way cautiously and _— in hand to the spot where the 
alarm has gone off. Then by the light of the moon they see the 
burglar standing on a chair “ leaning out of the window evidently 
just ready to escape.” They agree, instead of shooting, to hoist 
the rascal into the water. As they are barefooted their approach 
is unheard. “ We reached the chair. Each of us took hold of 
two of its legs. ‘ One—two—three!’ said the boarder, and to- 
gether we gave a tremendous lift and shot the wretch out of the 
window.” Then they run up on deck to see what the burglar is 
about. “ Just then our attention was attracted by a voice from 
the shore. ‘ Will you please let down the gang-plank?’ We 
looked ashore and there stood Pomona dripping from every pore. 
We spoke no words, but lowered the gang-plank. She came 
aboard. ‘Good-night!’ said the boarder, and went to bed. 
‘Pomona!’ said I, ‘what have you been doing?’ ‘I wasa 
lookin’ at the moon, sir, when pop! the chair bounced, and out I 
went.’” It is strangely characteristic of Pomona that two years 
or more later she refers tu the incident in this way :—“‘ I felt 
mad enough to take her by the feet an’ pitch her out, as you 
an’ the boarder,’ said Pomona, turning to me, ‘h'isted me out 
of the canal-boat winder.’ This, by the way, was the firat 
intimation we had had that Pomona knew how she came 
to fall out of that window.” This, as has been said, takes 
place a considerable time after the incident itself, shortly 
after which the young couple are compelled to leave their 
strange and picturesque dwelling-place in consequence of Po- 
mona’s smartness in cutting a little window in the side of the 
kitchen to throw things out. One night there is a high tide, the 
water gets in through this little window, the boat heels over and 
its occupants escape from it only just in time. 

After this, and after various vicissitudes, Euphemia and her 
husband settle down in the country in a house which they call 
Rudder Grange, in affectionate remembrance of their home in the 
canal-boat. Here it is that Pomona rejoins them under somewhat 
singular circumstances. They have purchased a watchdog which 
growls at them in the most savage and terrible manner, and of which 
they stand in great and natural dread. He has been let loose to 


Was that 


frighten a supposed tramp, who turns out to be a respectable 


tradesman, and Euphemia, her husband, and the maid have taken 
refuge on the top of ashed. To them enters Pomona, who has 
not seen for a long time, and she walks up to them, taki 
no notice of the dog. The dog, upon this, gives up barking 
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growling, and follows quietly at her heels. “‘Do you know, 
ma’am, said she to Euphemia, ‘ that if I had come here yesterday, 
that dog would have had my life’s blood?’ ‘And why don’t he 
have it to-day?’ said Euphemia.” What is the answer to this 
uestion, and what other things befall the young couple and 
omona, all readers who care for a very bright, original, and 
amusing story will like to find out for themselves. 


FERGUSSON’S PARTHENON.* 


HE distinctive architectural features which characterize a 
Greek temple in contradistinction to a Christian church 
lead us back to the fundamental difference between the construc- 
tive purpose of each in the two religions. The Greek religion was 
sensuous, as sensuousness was the most marked characteristic of 
the Greek mind in all its manifestations; the essence of the Jewish 
and Christian faiths is their spirituality, which, as laid down in the 
Second Commandment, opposes itself to any visual conception of 
the Godhead. The Greek temple was thus in all ages the “ house 
of the god.” The image of the god in the temple was not viewed 
merely in the light of a symbol, but partook of the character of a 
personal occupant, though it was not in the higher stages of Greek 
civilization worshipped as the god himself. The Christian church, 
on the other hand, is and was above all things the ecclesia, with 
the definite and chief purpose of collecting the congregation whose 
immaterial faith was to be strengthened by their common and col- 
lective worship, Thus, while the Christian church was destined 
primarily to hold large numbers of people, and, avoiding all mate- 
rial suggestions, to stimulate the mind towards the unsensuous 
contemplation of divinity, the Greek temple was meant above all 
things to contain the image of the god or goddess and to act as a 
harmonious setting to this image. It was this image, especially 
when the work of a Phidias, which stimulated the religious 
feelings, and even provided the devotee through the channels of 
his senses with the highest conceptions of divine power and bene- 
volence. In the statue of Zeus at Olympia, as Quintilian tells us, 
*‘Phidias added something to the received religion, such was the 
majesty that he put into his image.” 

n dealing, then, with any question of Greek religious architec- 
ture, it is evidently necessary always to bear in mind the relation 
which the sacred image bears to the edifice. Most mistakes made 
by modern architects in dealing with Greek temples can be re- 
ferred to their want of recognition of this fundamental principle. 
They have generally been prejudiced by the modern habit of look- 
ing upon a religious edifice as a work self-sufficient, as a complete 
building to contain masses of people. This fault can certainly not 
be attributed to Mr. Fergusson in his Parthenon, a book as to 
which we feel that it is written by a man who has given much 
thought to matters of Greek architecture, that his suggestions 
are not thrown out hastily, but have dwelt in his mind for years. 
He deals with the most important and vexed question in Greek 
architecture, the lighting of peristyle temples. From what has 
been said, it is evidently a matter of vital importance that the 
statue should be visible, and, moreover, visible under the most 
favourable conditions. The question of the lighting of Greek 
temples is best put:—How were the temple-statues lighted, or 
how was light admitted into temples to show the dyd\yara to the 
greatest advantage? 

The title of the book would more properly have been “ On the 
Lighting of Greek Temples,” for this is the chief subject it deals 
with. The Parthenon is justly taken by the author as the type 
of Greek peristyle temples, and he makes it the central instance 

n which he exemplifies in a definite manner his general prin- 
ciples. He has herein followed the example of Quatremére de 
Quincy, who, in his book entitled Le Junter Olympien, deals with 
much wider questions of Greek art. The book is thus neither a 
monograph on the Parthenon nor a treatise on Greek architecture 
in general, but deals with a special question of Greek architecture 
with a view to specialist readers, though there can be no doubt 
that all interested in Greek art will gain much information on 
matters extending beyond the mere question of the lighting. The 
main arguments which the book is meant to enforce are briefly 
stated by the author as follows :— 

First, that, as a rule, all Grecian Doric peristyle temples were lighted by 
paions or clerestories. 

Second, that Ionic temples, ——_ of the largest class, were generally 

—_ by windows such as we would use when glass was not available. 
ird, that Corinthian temples were, as a rule, lighted by hypexthra, or 
pseudo-hypethra. 

Fourth, that no temple in the ancient world—with the solitary exception 
of the Pantheon at Rome—was lighted by a horizontal, as contradistin- 
guished from a vertical, opening. 


In the introductory chapter a account of the views 
on the lighting of Greek temples down to the present day is 


given. With the exception of Stuart, the author of The 
Antiquitics of Athens, the view held by archeologists and 


architects was that Greek temples, if they were lighted at all, 
received light through the doors only. Though to some degree 
anticipated by Stuart, Quatremére de Gti, who gave prominence 
to the lighting of the temple statue, was the first to insist upon 
the introduction of light through the roof. Since that time, 


* The Parthenon: an Essay on the Mode by which Light was introduced 
into Greek and Itoman Temples. By James Fergusson, C.I.E., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c. London: John Murray. 1883. 


with the exception of some isolated attempts to support the theory 
of artificial light, the discussion has mainly centred round the 
alternative of a skylight through a hypethral opening in the 
roof, or the mere lighting through the door. The one or the 
other side has since been taken up with considerable feryour by 
men like L. Ross, C. Boetticher, Penrose, E. Falkener, Cockerell, 
Letronne, Raoul-Rochette, Hittorf, Chipiez, and others, All 
these theories Mr. Fergusson rejects after careful criticism. The 
light admitted through the door only, in the case of a peristyle 
temple (one completely surrounded by a colonnade), is clearly in- 
sufficient for a large cella completely walled in, even in the atmo- 
_ of Greece. If it were sufficient, it would not be favour- 
able to the display of the artistic qualities of the statue placed in 
the back of the cella. The hypthral theory required much 
sharper criticism to loosen its hold upon the minds of most arche- 
ologists and architects of the present day. The tests which the 
author wishes to see applied in favour of or against any theory are, 
in his own words, the following :— 

In so far as I am able to form an opinion, there is one infallible test by 
which we may judge of the truth or falsehood of any theory of (ireek archi- 
tectural art. We must never for one instant lose sight of the acknowledged 
fact that the Greeks were in their great age the most ingenious and the 
most artistic people the world ever knew. When, therefore, the result of 
our inquiries leads us to any form less perfect, either mechanically or artisti- 
cally, than we would adopt at the present day, we may feel sure that there 
is some flaw in the argument, that we are on a wrong path, and that the 
conclusion may safely be rejected. If, on the contrary, our investigations 
lead up to anything as perfect, or more so than was ever done elsewhere, in the 
same circumstances and with the same materials, we may be pretty sure it 
was nearly the mode adopted by the Greeks. Nothing that we inartistic 
Anglo-Saxons can ever imagine will nearly realize the perfection of the 
glories of the Parthenon as designed by Ictinus and adorned by Phidias ; 
but I conceive I have gone further in this direction than has hitherto been 
done, either from a constructive or an artistic point of view. 

The mainstay of the upholders of the hypzthral theory has ever 
been the passage in Vitruvius (Lib. III. ch. 2) in which hypethral 
openings are directly mentioned. In dealing with such a form of 
literary evidence, it will never do simply to shrug one’s shoulder 
and to maintain “ that if this was the opinion of Vitruvius he was 
mistaken.” This is not the course followed by the author. He 
gives most careful consideration to the passage in Vitruvius, and, 
from the general nature of the Roman’s remarks on Greek archi- 
tecture, as well as from the context of the passage, he concludes 
that the statement concerning hypzthral temples does not apply 
to Greek peristyle temples. 

The students of Greek sculpture have long since established the 
canons by which they can without fail discriminate between works 
belonging to Greek art proper and those of the Greco-Roman 
period, and they are proceeding by means of the careful compara- 
tive study and the methodical observation of the remains of clas- 
sical art to establish the canons belonging to the schools of Greek 
art in the various districts and periods. The same systematic ob- 
servation has not been applied to the study of the architectural 
remains of antiquity, and, as in classical archeology, some fifty, or 
even twenty, years ago, monuments of a late Roman period were 
indiscriminately enumerated to prove any point bearing upon some 
question of early Greek art, so now no distinction is made by 
architects between the weight of evidence furnished by the remains 
of a building belonging tothe time of Hadrian, and one erected in 
the age of Pericles. Mr. Fergusson is, therefore, fully justified in 
insisting upon the different aspect of the question when applied to 
Greek or to Roman temples, He points to the paucity of Greek 
temples mentioned by Vitruvius as compared with the large 
number of Roman temples adduced by him, and makes it highly 
naga that his remarks concerning hypzthral temples refer to 

man temples, and would thus not necessarily apply to their 
Greek prototypes, differing from them in many essential points of 
construction and decoration. 

The decastyle dipteric temples (with ten pillars in front and 
back and a double colonnade) the author considers to be Roman 
and not Greek, and according to the context of the passage it is to 
these temples that the words of Vitruvius—“ medium autem sub 
divo est sine tecto”—apply. And even this does not mean that 
there was a horizontal opening in the middle of the cella of such 
atemple. In his ingenious restoration and plan of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius at Athens, he puts this “ middle of the temple” 
at the vestibule between the pronaos and the naos, the portico of 
the cella, and over this vestibule, open to the air, the wall of the 
cella rises on the one side and contains a large vertical opening, 
throwing a powerful light into the cella, which can be modified by 

tings and awnings. This same construction is worked out in 
its application to the remains of the great temples at Samos, 
Didyme, and Ephesus, and a modification of the same construc- 
tion is ng to a large number of temples of which that of 
Venus at Rome may be taken as the type. This and only this 
class does the author consider to be hypzthral in nature. The 
Greek temples, on the other hand, he maintains to have been 
lighted on an entirely different system. There is but one notable 
exception, the Pantheon at Rome, which has a horizontal open- 
ing in the roof. But this temple was Roman, not a temple 
proper, did not contain one great statue, and had a high vaulted 
roof admitting of an exceptional arrangement of this kind. 

The author then proceeds to develop his theory of the lighting 
of Greek peristyle temples by means of a vertical in contradis- 
tinction to a horizontal hypethral light. This light, by means of 
the “ opaion ” or “ clerestory,” was admitted into the central nave 
of the temple through the window-like openings between the 
pillars of the top gallery, and these windows again received their 
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light from sheltered openings on either side of the central ridge of 
the roof. The light was thus not admitted into the temple imme- 
diately through these openings in the roof, but was diffused through 
them into a kind of gallery, unseen from the inside of the temple, 
and only distributing its light again through the windows which 
form the side of the gallery towards the centre of the temple. 
One glimpse at the numerous plans and elevations in the book will 
do more towards the clear conception of this structure than any 
amount of verbal description. 

The strongest arguments which the author uses are those 
of practical utility and artistic effect. With a hypethral opening 
in the centre of the temple in a country where sudden showers 
are not unfrequent,no more clumsy contrivance for the light- 


ing of the temple and the safe keeping of the gold and ivory | 
statue than such a hole in the roof can be imagined. Mr. Fer- | 
yusson’s arrangement, on the other hand, completely shelters the | 
interior of the temple from the scorching heat of the sun and the | 
violent showers of rain, distributes the rain on both sides of the | 
central ridge into numerous openings, whence it is received on the | 
floor of this internal lighting gallery, and is drained out to the 

exterior of the temple. Though all the practical difficulties of con- 

struction are overcume in this arrangement, we should still like 

to see the question of the drainage of the clerestory more fully 

elaborated. 

In meeting artistic requirements the author's arrangement | 

to us to be still more successful. The gallery of the 
clerestory is easily accessible by means of stairs at the back wall 
of the cella. Instead of the direct light admitted through a 
hypethral opening, the smaller opening in the roof on either 
side of the central ridge as well as the internal windows can 
readily be opened and closed by awnings or curtains; different 
ualities of light can be produced, as well as directed to or away 
} any part of the building or of the great gold and ivory statue. 
A model of the cella and adjacent parts, which we have had the 
pleasure of examining, has been made by Mr. Fergusson “on the 
scale of one-fortieth of the real size, 333 feet to one inch, and a 
model of the statue to the same scale placed in it. When first 
constructed the opaion was left open for nearly the whole length 
of the cella, only the two bays next the door being constructed 
solidly. The light from this opening, as was to be expected, was 
found to be excessive, and gradually the opening was closed, till 
eventually, after studying the effect under all circumstances of 
light, it was found that a space of about 17 feet wide on each 
side of the ridge was ample for all purposes.” The lighting of 
the statue, it must be admitted by all who have seen the model, 
is perfect. The light falls strongest upon the nude portions of 
the statue—the head, neck, and arms—which were of ivory ; while 
the gold of the drapery is in shadow, and the softened qualities of 
the beautiful material must have added greatly to the wonderful 
effect of the forms which they embodied. An illustration of the 
statuette, taken with its peculiar light in the author’s model of 
the temple, forms the frontispiece of the book. We must regret 
that the author, despite his interpretation of Pausanias, should 
have chosen so unsatisfactory a restoration of the statue of Athene. 
Recent discoveries and researches have shown that the goddess 
held the Victory on her right hand, and that the introduction of a 
sphinx crouching on her right is quite inadmissible. 

It is, however, not only by means of the @ prior? arguments of 
practical utility and artistic effect that the author supports his 
theory. It is also upon the “natural history” of architec- 
tural forms, if we may call it so, as well as upon definite indi- 
cations in extant remains, that his theory may be said to 
be based. In viewing the question from the point of view of 
architectural history, the author makes the mistake of going 
back to Egypt, between the art of which country and that of 
Greece he establishes a definite physical relation. Without enter- 
ing upon the discussion of this general question, which, moreover, 
we thought had been settled by the rejection of such an assumed 
relation, we think it undesirable, or at least injudicious, to intro- 
duce a vaguer and not unquestioned general topic in support of a 
definite question admitting of definite argument. Students of 
archeology in all departments ought to be warned against the 
tendency of revelling in the seductive regions of prehistoric art. 
There is a mistaken notion that. thoroughness and system in these 
matters consist in working from the beginning of things 
upwards. The starting-point in the domain of knowledge, how- 
ever, is the most fully known, from which we must advance into 
the regions of the less certain, It is not most methodical to begin 
the study of biology with hypotheses on spontaneous generation, 
or the study of Greek art with the art of Homer, or the depend- 
ence of the.Greek upon the Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Phoeni- 
cian, the Hittite, or the Phrygian. What is really valuable in the 

nt instance is the way in which the author shows how in the 
earliest small Greek femplum in antis the light was admitted 
through the metopes, the open spaces hetween the wooden beams, 
. whose projecting ends became the Triglyphs in the stone struc- 
tures of the Doric order. When the colonnade surrounding the 
whole temple was introduced, this form, with metopes closed by 
decorated slabs of marble, was maintained on the outside of the 
Peristyle temples, while the light could no longer be introduced 
through the outer metopes into the cella walled in on all sides. In 
the form of the author's clerestory the metopal openings of the 
earliest non-peristyle temples are transplanted to the interior of 
the temple above the central row of columns and the gallery. A 
Teal itectural meaning is now given to the central rows of 
pillars dividing the interior of temples, such as that of Apollo at 


Phigalia, into three aisles; for in most cases the span of the roof 
was nct so great as to need an additional support. The elevation 
of the ground upon which the central pillars rest in the newly- 
discovered temple of Hera at Olympia is skilfully used by the 
author as an indication of a support for this central internal roof. 

Whether the author’s arguments with them full conviction 
or not, it must be admitted that Mr. Fergusson has introduced a 
new and highly satisfactory hypothesis into the study of classical 
architecture, for which all interested in these matters must be 
grateful to him. No amount of difference of opinion will justify 
the critic in denying the admissibility of this theory as a theory 
upon a question for which the materials of absolute proof are 
not yet forthcoming. Polemical and personal criticism obtruding 
doubtful points to the obliteration of what is positive gain can 
only be harmful to the advancement of the study. On the other 
hand, we cannot refrain from pointing out that the general style 
in which the book is written invites such negative polemical 
criticism. There is an apparent eagerness to convince which seems 
to request the reader by all means to lay the book aside if by this 
time he is not entirely persuaded of the complete justice of the 
author's remark. This we could forgive in a youthful beginner, 
but it is quite out of place in the work of a man who, beyond all 
doubt, has done great service to the study of architecture in 
this country. 


SIBERIAN PICTURES.* 


vf hy: book, which contains a good deal of interesting matter, 
is not put before the reader in the form which the reader has 
aright to demand. It is said on its title-page to be “ edited from 
the Polish by Major Szulczewski,” which leaves it uncertain 
whether Major Szulczewski is the actual translator or not. If he 
is not, his reputation as a translator would not suffer from the 
more distinct announcement of the fact; as an editor, he can 
hardly be said to have done more than add a very few very jejune 
notes, one of which seems to imply that he thinks the were-wolf 
superstition something specially Polish, while another explains one 
of the author's periphrases as due to the fear of not getting his 
book licensed by the Censor. That may be a very reasonable fear 
for a writer in Polish, and may account for the extreme vagueness 
of part of the book; but it is not a reasonable excuse for an editor 
in English. We have not here the least attempt at any editorial 
preface to tell the English reader who Ludwik Niemojowski is 
or was, what were the circumstances of his sojourn in Siberia, 
what are the dates of the events he records. Perhaps, if the 
English reader was a reader of Polish, he would not require 
this information; but if the English reader was a reader of 
Polish, he would probably not require an English translation of a 
Polish book. From the book itself singularly little information 
of the kind is received. References are made to “last year”; but 
in the entire absence of any information as to the date of writing 
the most intelligent reader must inquire in vain whether last year 
mears the year 1882, or the year 1782, or the year 1. By dint of 
exerting some intelligence and considerable attention he will, in- 
deed, discover, though not till after reading many pages, that the 
author was apparently a political exile, that he was sent to Siberia 
certainly as much as twenty years ago, and that he was still there 
as late as the attempts on the life of the present Emperor of Ger- 
many. But of the exact dates of his residencein the country, of his. 
employments, of the circumstances under which he wrote these 
notes, hardly the least information is forthcoming—a state of 
things which is not satisfactory. 

Considerable and obvious excuse may be made for the author, 
though the fact only increases the obligation of the editor to 
supply the deficiency, especially since the plan of the book is 
both peculiar and desultory. It is made up of a considerable 
number of separate papers, classed generally under four heads— 
“Ethnographical Studies,” “Siberian Flora and Fauna,” “ Eco- 
nomic Studies” (of these there is only one, a rather insufficient 
essay on a proposed Siberian railway, which, according to the 
author, is to cut the throat of the Suez Canal), and Habits and 
Customs,” the last including stories as well as essays.. The range 
of subjects of these papers is very large, and all of them are 
characterized by the same irritating absence of precision in date 
and detail. But it is quite clear to the reader that the writer is 
neither a romancer nor incompetent to observe, though he has 
perhaps a certain faculty of oe ape His ethnographical 
studies deal with almost every race that inhabits Siberia—Tunguses 
and Tartars, Samoyedes and Ostiaks, the Buriats of Lake Baikal, 
and the Gilliaks of the Pacific coasts. Hé tells us many interest- 
ing details, but his want of precision is peculiarly felt here. It is 
pretty certain—indeed it may be fairly inferred from his manner of 
speech—that his ethnographic studies over this vast region are not 

at first hand. However long he may have lived in Siberia, he 
can scarcely have lived with every tribe from the Petchora to the Sea 
of Okhotsk, and from the coast opposite New Siberia to Maimatchin. 
Yet only by the vaguest and most casual indications is it possible to 
trace his actual knowledge, and so to appraise the value of his testi- 
mony. That value, if we had the grounds of confidence, would 
sometimes be considerable, exactly because it is at variance with 
the testimony of other authorities. Forinstance, that learned and 
careful ethnographer, Mr. A. H. Keane, speaks of the Buriats 

* Siberian Pictures. By Ludwik Niemajowski. Edited from the Polish 
by Major i. 2vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1883. 
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as “stolid, reserved, and uncourteous to strangers, but harmless 
and peace-loving, murder being very rare ag Awe and high- 
way robbery unknown.” According to M. Niemojowski, the 
Buriat is as near an approach to a human fiend as exists, unless 
the Gilliak, of whom other travellers speak in good terms, is a 
aearer. The Buriats, says he, “like to kill for gain, but even 
when My a that the crime will bring them in nothing, they 
kill for the gratification of their barbarous lust for blood.” By 
his account the Buriats make a — pursuit of tracking, tor- 
turing, and killing the unlucky Bradiagas, or escaped convict 
tramps, and this from no good will to the authorities, but simply 
because an escaped convict can be murdered with impunity. 
According to him, also, there is “something diabolical” about 
the Gilliaks (the cousins of the amiable Japanese Ainos, and, 
like them, bear-worshippers). Again, according to most travel- 
lers, the Yakuts of the Lena are the most energetic and 
versatile of all Siberian ples, the most intelligent traders 
in North Asia, and, notwithstanding the tremendous severity of 
their climate, almost, if not quite, the equals of the Chinese, not 
merely in mechanical faculty, but in aptitude at driving a bargain. 
Among M. Niemojowski’s Yakuts “no trace of civilization ap- 
pears,” cunning is unknown, and there never was an instance of 
cheating by a Yakut. One really wants a harmony of these 
things; but with reminiscences undated and unspecified, like 
those of this book, harmonizing is impossible. Yet M. Niemo- 
jowski’s description of Siberian game and the hunting of it is 
clearly valuable, and shows that he really has lived among the 
people as he declares himself to have done. 
he book, moreover, contains a considerable amount of matter 
which is not affected, or is little affected, by its drawbacks. The 
anecdotes of personal experience, couched in story form, which the 
author gives, and which fill part of the first and the greater part 
of the second volume, may not be of much value as evidence, 
but they are of some value as stories. One of the most remark- 
able of these is the first. It is generally known that political 
convicts in Siberia, unless their meneey is complicated with 
actual crime, are not subject to any further inconvenience than 
@ certain surveillance and the necessity of living in an ap- 
pointed place. According to M. Niemojowski, his own first ex- 
ience of this system was rather a trying one. He was sent to 
@ small out-of-the-way village where it was impossible for him to 
obtain any quarters except in the house of the village headman, 
while even there he could not obtain the exclusive possession of a 
room. Being sick of the discomforts of this abode, where he was 
lundered, insulted, and accommodated wretchedly, and having 
pe vered, as he thought (for the evidence strikes us as a little 
weak), a plot between one of the host’s children and two bad 
characters to murder him for his money, he hit upon a very curious 
of escape. There was a vacant cot in the village which 
could not —_ hire because his host (as one having authority) 
would have objected. So by offering a sum of money he per- 
suaded the host himself to turn this for him into an impregnable 
fortress of snow under pretext of making it a wolf-trap. He got 
into it secretly as much provisions as he could, smuggled his prin- 
cipal possessions over, and finally shut the door in the enraged 
i magnate’s face, and ensconced himself for the winter in his 
fortification. The history of this solitary sojourn is told with some 
exaggeration, but the account of his own feelings as spring ap- 
goveed, with the certainty of his walls melting and leaving 
im exposed to (as he believed) the murderous projects of his 
neighbours, has not a little force. There is another story in 
the book which we have a dim idea of having seen before. If 
well told it would be very effective. The author says that having 
on one occasion lost his way, he drove up at night to a large hut, 
whence he saw a light shining. Cautiously looking in at the 
window before entering or knocking, he saw a hideous sight. Two 
or three men were ranging dead bodies, which they brought up 
through a trap-door from some underground storehouse, round a 
room, while angther lighted a large fire. As the fire burnt up, the 
bodies, which had seemed at first stark frozen, began to thaw, and 
to exhibit signs of life, or at least of movement. Then the prin- 
= performer advanced and deliberately disembowelled them one 
after another. The onlooker naturally thought that he was either 
dreaming or was assisting at some frightful and unholy rite. But 
the real explanation was very simple. Russian law does not permit 
the burial of any person who dies accidentally without a post- 
mortem examination. In the depth of winter the visits of doctors 
are rare, and it is the custom to freeze the bodies until one comes 
round, when all those who are waiting for burial are produced 
together, and, being thawed sufficiently to let the knife operate, 
are performed upon and receive their certificate of interment. The 
rationalist explanation is complete, but the earlier part of the tale, 
even in the hands of a rather lame translator of an author who 
does not himself seem to have any great li 
Pi striking. Poe or Hoffmann could have 
of it. 

Many of the other contain striking touches. There is a 
icture of the author's sojourns in a village of 
Raskolniks (Russian Dissenters), who suffered his presence and did 
him no evil, but never spoke to him and shunned his society, except 
when one aged man once paid him a visit to endeavour to argue 
him out of the sin of smoking. This same paper, “In the Desert,” 
contains an excellent picture of the frightful solitariness which 


power, is not a 
@ masterpiece 


_ besets an exile in Siberia. “ A Drive over the Steppes,” describing 


an excursion beyond the border into China, is also a good paper 
and more precise in its details than most. Another very curious 


article is on “ The Steppe Tramp,” an even more objectionable 
person in Siberia than elsewhere, inasmuch as, being for the 
most part an escaped convict, he thinks safety for himself in. 
compatible with giving any one else the chance of discovering 
him, and therefore murders without ruth whenever he is the 
stronger party. (It may be suggested in passing that this paper 
assigns a reason of which the author does not seem conscious 
for the antipathy of the Buriats to these amiable persons.) As 
these tramps band together in knots they generally are the 
stronger party. So at least says M. Niemojowski, though, un- 
less his lively Polish imagination has coloured matters a little, 
we do not quite understand how other travellers can represent 
Siberia as a safe enough place to travel in. It is true, of course, 
that few travellers go far off the main road, and that, for obvious 
reasons, tramps are extremely unlikely to take that road; while 
M. Niemojowski appears to have sojourned mainly in out-of-the- 
way places. It is this very fact which makes us wish that he had 
been rather more precise in his communications. His book is not 
without interest to ethnographers, despite this absence of pre- 
cision; but it would have been much more interesting to them 
but for it, and it certainly would not have been less interesting to 
the general reader. Before leaving the book we must note one 
“dodge” from the article on Siberian Gold-digging—a dodge 
which was new to us. In Siberia, as elsewhere, sellers “ salt” 
mines, but the Siberian seller has a singularly ingenious way of 
doing it. He packs his cigarette—the eternal Russian cigarette— 
with gold sand among the tobacco, and thus by simply knocking 
the ashes carelessly down, and in an unsuspicious fashion, can salt 
any spadeful of earth that the buyer, even if he bea very sus- 
picious buyer, has turned up. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT.* 


information on the construction and management 
of hospitals is very much needed at the present time. Old 
hospitals are being enlarged or reconstructed; new ones are being 
erected in the populous suburbs of London and other large 
towns; the country districts are being studded with cottage 
hospitals, and the seaboard with convalescent homes; while much 
ill-directed zeal is being expended in the establishment of institu- 
tions for special diseases, or diseases of special parts of the body. 
All these institutions, by whatever name they are known, have for 
their common object the treatment of the sick and injured 
members of the community; and their internal construction, at 
least, must be based on sanitary principles common to all, no 
matter how much they may differ in size or external appearance. 
The wise and economic administration of hospitals is of no less 
importance than their proper construction. The nursing scandal 
at one of our largest civil hospitals is hardly forgotten before the 
more serious scandal of the maladministration of our mili 
hospitals in pt is forced upon our notice. It is rum 4 
moreover, that from faults of this kind, or from ignorance or care- 
lessness on the part of managers, charity is slowly but surely 
turning her back on our ndon hospitals. A medical con- 
—— states that the income of the hospitals which are de- 
pendent on voluntary subscriptions has fallen during the last four 
years from 310,000/. to 274,000/., a decrease of 36,000/.; while 
the loss from agricultural depression to the three endowed 
hospitals (and we see here how the agricultural interest reaches 
the very heart of London) wil] make the total deficiency at 
least 60,000/. a year. From both ends of London extraordina: 
appeals for assistance are being made. The London Hospital, 
situated in the poorest part of the East End, where free medical 
assistance can hardly be abused, is spending three times its assured 
income, and is asking the City merchants, through the Lord 
Mayor, for 150,000/. to meet its current rate of expenses and 
carry on its work for the next five years. At the West End, St. 
George’s Hospital, standing in the centre of the aristocratic quar- 
ter, with hardly a poor person living within half a mile of its doors, 
is begging Mayfair to give it the more modest but still a an 
of 30,000/, to make up for the recent falling away in its subscrip- 
tion list. Across the river, St, Thomas’s Hospital is trying a more 
self-reliant policy with a success which is likely soon to completely 
revolutionize our views of hospital management. The managers 
of this hospital have opened a wing of their great palace for the 
reception of paying patients, with the gratifying result of being 
able to maintain about thirty more beds free of cost to their 
charitable revenue. Hospitals for the reception of paying patients 
of the middle class have proved most successful, and while we 
write a scheme is being developed for the establishment of a new 
hospital in North London for the poorer classes, where full or part 
payment will be an essential condition of admission to its benetits. 
On these and other burning questions of a similar kind which 
are uppermost in the minds of the supporters and managers of 
mses charities we find little information or guidance in the 
volume before us. We are, indeed, promised an appendix by Dr. 
Mouat on the organization of medical relief in the metropolis which 
may throw some light on these problems, but we think he would 
have done wisely to discuss the subject in an introduction rather 
than an appendix, as we are at a loss to understand the raison 
@étre of the present volume. In their joint preface the authors 
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claim for their work that it is “the first attempt in any language 
to treat the whole question of the arrangement, management, 
and construction of hospitals in a strictly logical manner by con- 
sidering primarily the principles necessary to be observed to fit 
them to fais their purpose; and then to apply these principles to 

ice, so far as they are accepted by the leading authorities on 


the subject.” In making this statement we think the authors | 


underrate the numerous contributions to the subject of hospital 
construction and management, from Miss Nightingale’s famous 
Notes on Hospitais to Mr. Burdett’s recent books on Pay and 
Cottage Hospitals, and they themselves fall far short of executing the 
lofty task which their words imply. Sir James Simpson struck a 
mortal blow at large hospitals when he raised the question of the 
relative healthiness of large and small hospitals on the ground of 
what has been called “ hespitalism,” which the combined efforts of 
Messrs. Holmes and Erichsen have failed to heal ; and the tendency 
everywhere—except perhaps with the Poor-law authorities, who 
are influenced by economic reasons and have few severe accidents 
to deal with—is to the construction of smaller and smaller hos- 
itals on the tent or cottage hospital plan. Yet in this work Mr. 
nell describes only a few of the very largest European hospitals, 
such as the Herbert Hospital at Woolwich, St. Thomas's Hospital, 
and the civil and the military hospitals of Berlin, giving a 
minute account of the New Marylebone Infirmary, built by him- 
self to accommodate 744 inmates, as his chef duvre and the em- 
bodiment of all the newest and best ideas he has gathered from 
his study of the leading authorities—except his collaborator, who 
declares (p. 49) his preference for the low one-storied hut-like 
structure of M. Tollet. On the all-important subject of the fitting 
up and furnishing of hospitals, Dr. Mouat saves himself trouble and 
disappoints his readers by referring to M. Husson’s work, published 
so far back as 1862, which however he admits is a little out of 
date, and to the Parkes Museum, where he hopes all the most 
useful articles of hospital furniture “ will ultimately be found.” 
Within the narrow limits he has allowed himself, Mr. Snell has 
done his work well, and architects and others interested in the 
construction of large hospitals will find his work useful. His 
“typical examples of the general hospitals of various countries ” 
are illustrated by good plans but indifferent elevations, and are 
described on a systematic and uniform plan which admits of ready 
comparison of the details of one building with another. He ven- 
tures on few criticisms, and gives no summary of his views, except 
in the manner just mentioned, by the practical embodiment of 
them in the new Marylebone Infirmary. ‘There is a singular want 
of accord between Mr. Snell’s and Dr. Mouat’s portions of the 
work, There are no cross-references, and each writer appears un- 
conscious of what the othe: has written. When Dr. Mouat wishes 
to illustrate some important principle of construction, he describes a 
hospital which possesses it, and in this way we have the Western 
Infirmary at Glasgow and the civil hospitals at Antwerp and Mons 
described twice over. But worse than this is the discrepancy 
already indicated between the views of the authors as to the best 
form of hospital construction. Mr. Snell assures us that his huge 
three-storied infirmary is allowed to be “the most perfect building 
of its kind yet erected,” while Dr. Mouat tells us that M. Tollet’s 
system, of which he gives some detailed account, appears to him 
“to fulfil all the conditions of salubrity required in hospitals more 
completely than any other form of permanent structure that I am 
acquainted with, and because a general hospital on this plan, 
satisfying all the exigencies of disease and accident in the 
same locality, I hold to be the right means of providing for the 
medical relief of any community in whose vicinity it is placed.” 
We quite agree with Dr. Mouat in his admiration of M. Tollet’s 
plan, as it embodies all the most recent views of sanitarians on 
the construction of the least unhealthy form of general hospital :— 


It is based [says Dr. Mouat] on the subdivision of the sick into small 
and manageable numbers lodged in single-storied buildings, distributed over 
& sufficient area to prevent undue pressure upon space, and yet so connected 
as to be facile of access and administration. His wards are built upon the 
plan of the Gothic arch, to avoid all stagnation of air or arrest of organic 
or other matters floating in it by angles or corners of any kind ; are intended 
to be easy of heating and ventilation in winter and summer without the 
adoption of expensive mechanical contrivances ; to admit of the provision 
of ample superficial and cubical space for each patient ; to be constructed 
of materials capable of the most perfect cleansing, and to be as nearly as 
— fireproof; to be provided with verandahs to which the beds can 

transferred with little or no disturbance of the sick in fine weather; and 
to have the accessories of baths, water-closets, and dependencies of all kinds 
80 completely cut off as to be unable at any time to impair the purity of 
the atmosphere of the sick-room. 


If M. Tollet has produced one-half of the results indicated by these 
words, he has invented a veritable paradise for the sick; but, 
judging from the drawing given by Dr. Mouat of M. Tollet’s 

ospital at Montpellier, sanitary science is as great an enemy to 
zestheticism as engineering, and we fear the architect will look 
eskant on his work as affording few opportunities for the decorative 
side of his art. 

Although Dr. Mouat writes in the first person, his section of 
the work is little more than a collection of other people's opinions, 
on which he makes a running commentary. He quotes largely 
from French writers on hospital construction and management, 
and in this respect makes valuable additions to our literature 
of the subject, and in a great measure bases his work on the ad- 
mirable series of conclusions arrived at by the Surgical Society of 
Paris, which he gives at page 21 in extenso. We wish he had 
either followed his text more closely, or given us a summary of his 
Own opinions on similar lines, for it is exceedingly difficult for the 


reader to distinguish between his opinions and those of others, and 
to know which to accept and which to reject. The whole work, 
indeed, is like a Blue-Book containing the minutes of evidence 
without the report of the Committee, and, like such a volume, is a 
mine of information fora patient and judicious architect or hygienist 
to dig in, but a net for busy and superficial people to avoid. It 
has the further disadvantage for this latter class of readers of 
having no index, nor even a summary table of contents, and of 
being couched in language which puts an extra strain on the atten- 
tion. This style was no doubt acquired by the author during his 
long residence in India, where we know the writing of official 
reports is carried to its highest state of perfection. It requires a con- 
siderable effort of attention to follow a perfectly intelligible sen- 
tence like the one given above six times across a quarto page; but 
how many persons can read page after page of language like the 
following mere paraphrase of the well-known adage on the value 
of statistics P—* There is probably no branch of human knowledge 
to which the application of the numerical method is better fitted, 
and from which it is calculated to yield a greater harvest of valu- 
able truth, than to the logical interpretation of the facts of 
medical science. Nowhere can these facts be more perfectly col- 
lected and scrutinized than in the practice of our hospital wards. 
There is, at the same time, none other in which it is more 
necessary to guard against the fallacies incidental to, and in some 
degree inseparable from, this method of inquiry; in which more 
rigorous exactness is necessary in the collection of the facts them- 
selves; and in which greater caution is required to avoid hasty or 
dogmatic deductions from mere numerical results.” 

Medical men have already had an opportunity of reading Dr. 
Mouat’s portion of the work, as it was published in the columns of 
a medical contemporary about two years ago. The long account 
of Dr. Mouat’s views on medical education might well have been 
omitted from the aap reprint, as it will probably be more fre- 
quently consulted by architects and the managers of hospitals than 
by their medical staff. Under the head of management Dr. Mouat 
describes the usual routine of a large general hospital, and the only 
novel suggestion we notice is one which is quite in accordance with 
the spirit of the times—namely, the enlistment of the aid and 
advice of educated women in the general management, especially 
to look after the domestic details of the kitchen, laundry, &c. The 
suggestion is worthy of consideration, for, although women are bad 
organizers, they are good administrators, and—what is of great 
importance just now—good be The managers of hospitals 
are generally men of good position who have little knowledge of 
household management, and are as much the slaves of matrons 
and head nurses in hospitals as they are of housekeepers and butlers 
in their own homes, and the presence of two or three sensible 
women on the House Committee would bridge over the gap be- 
tween the volunteer manager and the paid official, and act as 
buffers when they threatened to come into collision. We can 
conceive nothing more effectual to check the aggressive spirit of 
head nurses, so fruitful of scandal and so discreditable to a good 
cause, than the presence of a few ladies on the managing com- 
mittees of hospitals. 


AUT C#SAR AUT NIGIL.* 
T HE Countess von Bothmer is better acquainted with Russian 


affairs in general, and the Russian revolutionary movement 

in particular, than the French novelists who have scribbled such 
ridiculous nonsense about Nihilism, and therefore the novel on 
which she has inflicted the title of Aut Cesar aut Mthil is not so 
untrue to life as their preposterous rubbish. But it falls very far 
short of actual correctness, and readers who take from it their 
views as to the present state of public feeling in Russia will be apt 
to be led astray. So unlike are the aristocratic plotters whom 
she has created to the real conspirators whose histories have 
recently been made known to the world by proceedings in law 
courts, that we can scarcely imagine that she has studied the 
records of the trials which have taken place in Russia during the 
last few years. If her revolutionists are compared with those 
with whom Tourguenief has made us acquainted in Virgin Soil, 
the actors in Aut Cesar aut Nihil will be felt at once to be mere 
uppets, not creatures of flesh and blood. ‘The Countess von 
thmer is an excellent authority on German social matters; 
but we are not inclined to credit her with any very pro- 
found knowledge of Russian life, beyond its manifestations in 
foreign capitals and watering-places. It is true that Russian 
names occur freely in the present work, and a few Russian 
words are quoted in the original. But when we find so 
well-known a name as that of the Slavophile Aksakof written 
persistently Akasow or Akasoff, we cannot avoid feeling a little 
suspicious as to the author’s acquaintance with her subject. All 
historical fictions are likely to be misleading. But when they 
deal with the remote past their errors may well be considered 
venial. The great general who derived the whole of his know- 
ledge of English history from Shakspeare probably suffered but 
little practical inconvenience from the restricted nature of his 
historical studies. His appreciation of the French troops of his day 
would undergo small risk of being injuriously biassed by recollec- 
tions of Henry V. Few admirers of Walter Scott would con- 
sent to give up their familiar acquaintance with the Louis XI. of 
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Quentin Durward, or the James I. of The Fortunes of Nigel, for 
the sake of possibly more correct representations which would not 
convey nearly so vivid ideas to the mind. Time, as it flows on, 
deprives many errors of their power to hurt; it even confers upon 
them, in some cases, a species of consecration. But when a writer 
deals with his own times, and makes recently living men and 
women of high estate figure on his stage, then the case is different. 
If he leaves on the mind erroneous impressions as to contemporary 
public persons and political events, he may give great uneasiness 
to those sanguine persons who hope to see the public opinion of 
their day rendered infallible. Moreover, he may shock the tastes 
of the highly refined. There are several passages in the Countess 
Von Bothmer’s novel which may have that effect. Such are the 
scenes in which the late Emperor Alexander II. figures along 
with a lady who plays the part of Egeria to his Numa, and still 
more those in which the Tate Empress is introduced upon her 
deathbed, and is made to pour forth the story of her sorrows. The 
mere fact of wearing an Imperial crown does not deprive the 
wearer of all claim to be treated with the consideration, so far as 
private life is concerned, which is usually accorded to a lady. 
“That part of the story which does not refer to conspiracy is 
exceedingly thin, and the characters which are not anarchical are 
vague and colourless. A correct but uninteresting Oxford tutor, 
an improbable painter who has had losses and contracted a highly 
imprudent marriage, a great singer who is very poor but so 
haughty that she will not perform in drawing-rooms, a pert young 
man of prospects, and such an heir to a marquisate as is seldom to 
be encountered out of the realm of romance, form the greater part 
of the English contingent which the author has brought into the 
field. But they are of minor importance as compared with the 
foreign enthusiasts with whom they are associated. One of these 
is the Baroness Kerezoff, a lady of fashion, who was always 
‘exquisitely and appropriately, if somewhat lavishly, dressed,” 
and who amongst her intimates was “ frankly sallow,” though in 
society “‘ she was as delicately tinted as Gibson’s Venus.” This 
apparent butterfly is in reality a revolutionary wasp of the most 
virulent kind, who takes no interest in dress, cards, or gossip, 
but concentrates her whole energies on “the pursuit of one 
absorbing chimera, fearless, steadfast, and undaunted.” She has 
a personal reason for her hatred of the Imperial personages 
whom her associates wish on public grounds to suppress. Her 
twin-sister had been “cheated out of her bridegroom by a 
dissolute Grand Duke,” had “found herself the morning after 
her marriage a widowed wife and, worse still, an outraged 
and ruined woman,” and “had shrieked out -her curses, ac- 
cusations, and threats against the Imperial family in the open 
courts, after a fashion which soon put a gag in her mouth 
and manacles about her fragile wrists, and sent her clanking 
at the tail of a female gang, along the route of expiation to 
Siberia.” In order to avenge the wrongs of this somewhat im- 
ie victim of a Russian Tarquin, the Countess Kerezoff 
evotes herself to Nihilism. Another leading lady is the Countess 
Helena Perowska, who, although no longer in her first youth, is 
* still beautiful as a poet’s ideal,” with a long and slender neck, 
“suggestive of ‘race,’ delicacy, and pride,” and a forehead smooth 
as marble, “innocent of pufis and frizzing, unprofaned by the 
abomination of the ‘fringe.’” This beautiful creature, whose 
mirror “ told her that Nature had achieved @ masterpiece, and that 
to attempt to improve it would be to profane the Creator's handi- 
work,” has also her personal reasons for being a Nihilist, having 
been supplanted in the good of the Emperor by a younger 
sister, and being naturally annoyed thereat. With these two 
Russian grandees are associated two enthusiastic beauties of foreign 
extraction, neither of whom has any particular reason for conspir- 
ing, but who find themselves drawn by a mysterious attraction 
towards the use of dynamite. One is an Anglo-Italian young girl, 
Bianca Martello, who forms a romantic affection for a melancholy 
conspirator named Mellin, and for his sake is ready to dare and do 
anything. Finding her somewhat tiresome after a time, Mellin 
resolves to rid himself of her by employing her to bring about the 
explosion in the Winter Palace, with a view to her being hoisted 
by the petard which was to sound “the tocsin of Liberty” and 
“the knell of Tyranny.” But at the last moment a qualm comes 
over him, for he remembers that he used to admire her mother, 
and he is deceived by an incorrect telegram, which announcés the 
death of her grandfather; so he cancels her commission at the last 
moment, and wonders, when he sees her next, if she would have 
been much disfigured or easily recognizable if she had been in- 
volved in the explosion which he had destined her to bring about. 
The other fair maiden who throws in her lot with the Russian 
conspirators is Esther Rodostamos, of Greek extraction on her 
father’s side, of Hebrew on her mother’s. Superbly handsome 
and magnificently rich, she attracts many admirers. But she 
will not surrender her liberty to any of them, not even to Lord 
Dovedale, heir of the Marquis of Matlock. Identifying herself 
“ by choice, not of necessity,” with the “oppressed and despised 
race” to which her mother belonged, she broods over the sorrows 
of her people, frequently becomes eloquent in their defence, and, 
by way of an illogical protest — the ill treatment they have 
undergone, _— her exceedingly valuable purse at the service of 
ith these ladies, who collectively t eo 
a galaxy of beauty such as is rarely seen in Russia—a country not 
famous for its good looks, whatever its other merits may be—are 
joined in the sacred cause of conspiracy a number of men of 


igh family, who bear but a very slight resemblance to the real | 


plotters who have figured of late in legal proceedings, The 
records of the Nihilist trials, the revelations made in syeh 
authoritative works as Underground Russia, have clear} 
shown that the actual heads of the party of Terror haye 
always been for the most part men of small means and but 
little social position. Here and there an exception might be 
found, as in the case of Prince Krapotkin. But our novelist 
prefers to deal with personages of a more romantic type. Accord- 
ing to her the supreme council of the revolutionists is composed 
of three persons. Colonel Count Chamotisky, who ranks as 
“ Primus,” apparently “a dandy, an exquisite, a lady-killer, an 
aristocrat, and an idler,” is rendered a “ personage” in St. Peters. 
burg society by “a long pedigree, enormous wealth, European 
travel, princely allowances, immense landed possessions, and a 
large palace.” Next to him comes “ Secundus,” who has graduated 
at three European Universities, and is “a linguist of the first 
rank, a brilliant journalist, and an accomplished politician.” The 
last is Baron Mellin, styled “ Tertius,” a middle-aged Nihilist of 
the old original type, who is equally at home in the ball- 
room and the pothouse, and who is characterized by “a 
vague touch of melancholy” combined with “a touch of 
shabbiness”; not the shabbiness with which we associate the 
idea of poverty, but that “ which comes easily to a man whose 
official livery is donned all the year round, and whose one suit of 
muftt, worn carefully or carelessly during his month’s holiday at 
foreign watering-places, lasts him ten or fifteen years, and is then, 
in its owner's eyes, still a presentable combination of garments,” 
It is this slightly shabby person whom the romantic Bianca 
Martello exalts into a species of divinity, worshipping in him “an 
idealized impossible and utterly untrue-to-nature Mellin,” and for 
his sake swearing an unhesitating allegiance to the cause he repre- 
sents. In order to serve him, she leaves her English home for the 
Russian capital, and a touching passage relates how, “ as the green 
copper domes and gilded crosses of St. Petersburg met her eager 
gaze, she felt that now, at last, the proverbial bivalve was opening 
before her.” 

Into the last chapters of her romance the Countess Von 
Bothmer has introduced a certain amount of fact. The news- 
paper reports of the explosion in the Winter Palace and the 
assassination of the Emperor Alexander II. have enabled her 
to give an air of reality to the closing portion of her work. By 
way of a set-off to these actualities, she has introduced into her 
story an utterly unreal description of a Jew-baiting in St. Peters- 
burg, an outrage of a kind which in Odessa or Kief would not be 
wanting in prebability, but which in St. Petersburg—a city where 
the Jewish community is insignificant in numbers and not in the 
least aggressive in disposition, and in which, therefore, no popular 
detestation of Jews is apparent—is too improbable to be accepted 
without a protest. It gives, however, a good opportunity to the 
author for making her favourite heroine, Esther Rodostamos, de- 
liver such an impassioned address to the mob as convinces the 
English artist Graham, who is present on the occasion, that sheis 
“perfectly noble, touched with some finer essence, tuned to a 
higher courage and to a nobler tone than belongs to the woman of 
every day.” Hers is really a fine character, and the novel may be 
recommended for its sake. It is impossible, however, to commend 
it as an attempt to depict the struggle in Russia between the 
parties whose respective watchwords, the title of the book seems 
to suggest, are “ Caesar” and “ Nihil.” 


ANNALS OF ALMONDBURY.* 


We: are always disposed to welcome any contribution to local 
history made by one whom long residence has rendered 
familiar with the place about which he writes, and who, as is com- 
monly the case with the incumbent of a parish, has access to 
sources of information closed to the general public, and is of suffi- 
cient education and culture to know how to make them available. 
But the welcome we render to books of this kind is sometimes 
a rather cold one. It is not given to every one—not even to 
every painstaking parish priest—to write a readable account of 
the place he is most familiar with, and which he wishes to make 
as interesting to others as it is to himself. Either he fails to 
see, and therefore cannot make others see, the points in which 
the place differs from other places, the circumstances of situa- 
tion or history or family which have made it what it is and 
given it its special character, or, with some discernment of these 
matters, he lacks the power to bring them into due relief, or 
buries them under such an accumulation of irrelevant facts and 
trivial details that they become undiscernible to others. The 
book before us is a case in point. After more than forty years 
residence as a parochial clergyman in the district, during the whole 
of which time, he tells us, he has been making collections to illus- 
trate its history, Mr. Hulbert might be expected to be able 
to tell something worth knowing about the parish of Almond- 
bury and its thirteen townships; something at any rate which 
would enable the reader to take away a tolerably clear idea of the 
place and its history. But this the venerable author—in his 
preface he tells us as an “ excuse for garrulity ” he is “ near the close 
of his eleventh septenary ”—has entirely failed to do. He has 
given us a volume of nearly six hundred pages crammed with 
matter about the parish and the people who once lived there; he 
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rinted scores upon scores of genealogies, and hundreds of in- 
on ; he the churches and their 
furniture, even down to the handsome hat and umbrella stand 
of the minister's vestry at the mother church ; and particularized 
the “ancient mansions and chief residences” of the district, not 
forgetting the “MopeRn ResrpEnces” (sic) of great comfort and 
beauty “occupied by men of intelligence and worth, who have 
risen to useful and influential stations by enterprising industry 
as manufacturers and merchants.” He has given us the birth, 

ntage, and education, and even the theological views, of every 
successive incumbent of Almondbury and its numerous daughter 
churches. He tells us of one that “his views on religion were 
sound and orthodox, and his conduct exemplary”; of another 
that “he was an uncompromising opponent of Tractarian doc- 
trines and practices, which he always controverted whenever 
opportunity presented itself”; of another that “ he was a 
strict Rubrician, but free from Romanizing tendencies”; of yet 
another with what energy he denounced at a public meeting the 
title “ Theotokos,” leading Mr. Hulbert himself to preach a sermon 
on the subject, which was afterwards “ printed by request of the 
clergy, at Cambridge,” “which had the approval of Bishops 
Longley of Ripon, Musgrave of Hereford, and Wilson of Cal- 
cutta” ; but, after turning over the pages of the volume in the 
hope of learning something distinct and definite about the district, 
we find ourselves almost as far from any clear idea of it as we 
were at the beginning. 

The truth is that Mr. Hulbert has mistaken his vocation in 
attempting to write a local history, even under the modest title of 
“ Annals,” the ty er gere of which in the work before us we fail 
entirely to see. Indeed, in his preface he makes some apology for 
appearing before the public in the character of a topographer. 
«Had he consulted the highest aim of his mind, he might rather 
have returned to Biblical criticism and instruction, in which his 
literary powers had been most previously (sic) engaged, and have 
republished his Gospel revealed to Job, long since out of print.” 
He assures his readers that “he has not given any Sabbatical 
hours to the labours” of compiling this book (does Mr. Hulbert 
mean that no part of it was written on a Saturday?), and 
expresses his hope that, “if it be not directly theological, it 
may do some good service to the cause of religion,” or, at 
any rate, may “assist in the reduction of the debt on the 
Vicarage, due to the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty.” Mr. 
Hulbert’s attainments as a theologian are unknown to us. We 
must confess ourselves strangers to his “magnum opus,” the 
Gospel revealed to Job. Judging from the outlines of sermons 
and addresses somewhat too plentifully scattered over the pages of 
the “Annals,” they are not of a very high order. But, whatever 
they are, it would have been wiser if he had confined himself to 
them, and not come forward as a local historian. 

Almondbury is situated in the extreme south-western corner of 
Yorkshire, just where that county runs down between Lancashire 
and Cheshire. It is one of the huge North-country parishes 
whose vast area of what was once unbroken hill and moorland 
tells of a scanty and scattered peas contrasting strangely 
with the vast crowds now gathered together on their sloping 
hill-sides and in their valleys by the growth of manufactures. 
Almondbury, as we have already said, contains no fewer than 
thirteen distinct townships, its manor including a great part 
of the “once humble village of Hudderstield” (the Odersfelt 
of Domesday, the “field” clearing in the primeval forest where 
the Other or Oder of far-distant days felled the timber and 
settled by the swiftly-flowing Colne), with a population at the 
last census of 56,689, showing an increase of 11,000 during the 
preceding ten years. The parish “ occupies a series of hills which 
are connected as a spur of the Pennine range,” but “not so 
precipitous,” the author is careful to tell us, “as the mountains of 
either extremity of the lands of the Cymri, whither the ancient 
Britons retreated before the Roman and Saxon.” Mr. Hulbert 
might have taken a less pretentious way of expressing bis meaning. 
The Yorkshire moors are familiar to most of us—a wild, barren, 
and uninviting region, more attractive to the sportsman than to 
the lover of the picturesque, with high bare hills and flat-topped 
Tidges, intersected with deep valleys, once wooded and silent, 
but now commonly deformed by huge factories, with their 
countless windows and tall chimneys, vomiting clouds of smoke, 
blasting and blackening all around, with the mean dwellings of 
the “hands” clustering about them. On the southern side of one 
of these ridges bounding the valley of the Colne to the south 
before it joins the Calder, and near the confluence of the Holme, 
Almondbury stands, “bearing the same relation in space,’ Mr. 
Hulbert queerly tells us, “to Huddersfield on the opposite or 
northern side of the valley that Bethany and the Mount of Olives 
do to Jerusalem.” “Our village,” the author goes on to say with 
more piety than relevance, ‘is like that to which our blessed Lord 
loved to retreat, distant a Sabbath day’s journey from the centre 
of the modern town.” A sense of reverence forbids our continuing 
the quotation. There is far too much of this “ goody-goody ” 
twaddle in the book. The ridge at one point rises into a com- 
manding position known as “Castle Hill,” 900 feet above the sea- 
level, fortified by an entrenched work, with a single mound and 
fosse. Its outline, adapting itself to the configuration of the hill, 
shows it to be a British work. A square enclosure within the 
entrenchments perhaps indicates subsequent Roman occupation ; 
but no Roman remains have been found here. Camden’s identifi- 
cation of Almondbury with the “ Cambodunum ” of the Antonine 
Itinerary is certainly erroneous. That station, together with the 


“regia villa” of Edwin mentioned by Bede, where Paulinus, after 
baptizing the heathen natives in the Swale, created a “ basilica,” 
subsequently burnt together with the whole “ villa” by the old 
pagan king Penda of Mercia, may be placed with some degree of 
certainty further to the west at Slack. The name of an adjacent 
township, Scammonden, is sufficiently like Cambodunum to 
be a far-off echo of it. Almondbury itself is unhesitatingly 
derived by Mr. Hulbert, with whom philology is not a strong 
point, from “ altus mons,” with the addition of “bury” to 
mark the fortified place on its summit. Camden’s notion that 
Almonbury is a corruption of Albanbury, the church having been 
dedicated to St. Alban, is equally unfounded. The dedication of 
the church is Allhallows, nor is there the slightest evidence of its 
having ever borne the name of the British proto-martyr. Almond- 
bury (like the Almondsbury in Gloucestershire, looking out across 
the Severn sea to the Welsh hills beyond) may be regarded as 
certainly taking its name from the founder or occupier of the 
“burh,” or stronghold, Aleman, or Alman. The manor belonged 
to Ibert de Lacy, the founder of Pontefract, at the time of the 
Domesday Survey, and a castle was built here as the “ caput 
baroniz,” which in the terrible times of the anarchy under 
Stephen, “ when every rich man his castles made, when the land 
was full of castle-works, and when as the castles were made they 
filled them with devils and evil men,and men said that Christ and his 
saints slept,” wasa place of fear to the whole surrounding district. 
Mr. Hulbert quotes a hardly intelligible return of a jury in 1187, 
relating to a certain foreigner in disguise, “ quidam extraneus in 
persona,” who was said to have been done to death in the castle, 
and his corpse thrown out to the dogs and birds—one only, we may 
believe, out of many deeds of cruelty perpetrated there. Whether this 
castle shared the fate of the “‘adulterine castles” on the restoration of 
order we cannot say. Scarcely anything is known of its later his- 
tory, and its very site is matter of conjecture. ‘‘ Ultimately,” Mr. 
Hulbert writes, “ Almonbury formed part of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, and by attainder in 1399 became vested in the Crown. The 
manor was sold by Charles I. in. 1627 to Sir John Ramsden, Bart., 
by whose descendant, Sir John William Ramsden, it is now held. 
Ecclesiastically, Almondbury is a daughter of Dewsbury, which— 
whether, as a somewhat untrustworthy tradition unknown to Bede 
asserts, it was or was not one of the missionary stations of Paulinus, 
the Evangelist of Northumbria—is certainly the mother-church 
and therefore the first centre of Christianity of the whole district, to 
which Almondbury, and Huddersfield,and even Bradford, still make 
annual payments. 


The parish church of Allhallows is a somewhat stately and 
spacious building, but, being chiefly of late Perpendicular date, 
does not possess much architectural interest. The chancel before 
the recent restoration was of Early English character, its walls 
‘“‘of rude stone and rubble” pierced by “ six tall double-lancet 
windows.” ‘Two of these, “ adjoining the communion enclosure,” 
seem to have survived the restoration. The chancel is flanked by 
chantrey chapels of the Kays of Woodsome and the Beaumonts of 
Whitley. The eastern gable contains three windows, a late flat- 
arched Tudor window in the centre, and a smaller on each side. 
This unusual arrangement was wisely retained at the restora- 
tion in defiance of the wishes of the architect, who, with a too 
common disregard of the history of the fabric, “had made pro- 
vision for a large handsome east window, instead of the three 
ancient ones.” If Mr. Hulbert is responsible for thwarting the 
architect’s wishes, he deserves the thanks of all archeologists 
for the preservation of so curious a feature. The most notice- © 
able thing about the church, however, is the long metrical in- 
scription which runs round the wall of the clerestory of the 
nave just under the wall-plate of the roof. The roof itself is de- 
scribed as “ of painted oak, horizontal, but divided into 4o large 
and 160 smaller square compartments... all adorned at their 
crossings with carved bosses and the chief intersections, with 

inted emblems illustrating the poem, representing the Cross, 

.H.S., a Hand holding a roll, the Holy Face, the Ladder, the 
Spear and Nails, the Sun, Moon and Seven Stars, and other antique 
devices.” An inscription, “ partly at each end of the nave,” runs, 
“ Geferay Doyston was the maker of this, Anno Domini 
MCCCCCXXII.” Whether the pronoun “ this ” refers to the roof 
or to the verses is uncertain. . De Grey Birch, as quoted by 
Mr, Hulbert, regards it as having reference to the roof, and, on 
somewhat insuflicient grounds, attributes the poem to Thomas 
Skelton, Henry VIII.’s poet-laureate. We cannot doubt that 
Mr. Birch is right, and that Doyston was the fabricator of 
the roof, not the composer of the lines which adorn it. Mr. 
Hulbert takes fire at Mr. Birch’s notion, and unhesitatingly claims 
Doyston as a hitherto unknown Almondbury poet. “ We are not,” 
che says, “so rich in Yorkshire poets as to be willing to resign 
him.” The lines are in the form of an appeal made by the Cruci- 
fied Saviour to profane swearers to lay by their blasphemies for 
the sake of what He condescended to suffer for their sakes. The 
whole poem is so curious as an example of the Yorkshire dialect 
of the sixteenth century that we regret to be unable to quote more 
than a few lines of it. The copy given by Mr. Hulbert, “as read 
by the Rev. H. Armitage James,” appears to be fairly accurate, 
One or two words seem a little questionable :— 


thow man unkynd, haue in thy mind 
my blody face 
my wondys wide, on euery syde 
for thy trespas. 
thou syner hard turn hederward 
behold thy sauyor fre 
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unkynd thow art fro’ me to dep’t 
t[ho] mercy i wold grat [grant] ye 
ne can nott t, nor mans rayson indytt 
that Thal co thoro mad 
my body bloo wt wonds both large and long. 
thow doys me more dere [hurt] when thou doth swer 
be [by] membere of my body 
then the juiss did that speyld my blod 
on of cavere 
quarfor pra swe 
God ater oo 
if thou wyll do so, to heuyn salt thow go 
amang angels to syng. 
There is a somewhat similar, but much shorter, inscription, em- 
bodying the same appeal by Our Lord’s Passion, on the rood- 
screen at Campsall, near Askerne, in the East Riding. Both of 
these examples of early popular religious poetry deserve to be 
carefully copied and annotated. The latter, however, is a task 
from which Mr. Hulbert has very wisely shrunk. 

Weare obliged to Mr. Hulbert for the copious extracts from 
the parish registers, which contain many curious entries, The 
risk to life run by travellers over the wild open hill-sides and across 
the swollen streams in winter-time was evidently great :— 


Feb. 1568. Richard Hyrste of Mylner Brygge commynge from Halifax 
market was through a greate snowe left and stopped, the dryfte of snowe 
‘was 80 very greate, and beynge alone all Saturdaye nyghte peryshed and 
died on Lynlaye Moore, and was found on the morrow after his horse stan- 
dynge bye hym, even harde by hym. 

1615. In this year so great a fall of snow as was not known in the 
memory of any living ;, in which many travellers as well as inhabitants at 
Saddleworth perished. 

Oct. 1559. William Brigge, ye son of Jeferay of Helme, was drowned 
at Park Mylne as he and one Humphrey Armitedges horse comed over at 
a Hebble or narrow Brygge. A tempest off wynde blew hym sodenly 
into the water, for because of greate rayne yt fell ye daye and nighte before 
the + ua was greate, and so by that means he was drowned and his fellow 
sav 

June 1 Jeneth, ye wiffe off John Marsden of Marsden, by soden 
mischance slipped off a brigge as she was bowne to mylke, or as she comed 
from ye pastrie, the water beyng up by ye reason off rayne ye night and 
S = morninge, and was drowned and found agayne about one off ye 


Feb. 1575. William ye sonne off W™ Turnbull, of the age of xvi 
years or thereupon, was weather-bette [a noble old word] on Candlemas 
day, as he came from Marsden, and dyed on the more, under a rawe or 
hedge, and was found on Sondaye after at afternoon, and buried after v off 
ye clocke at night ye same day, wyth candlelight. 

Sep. 1587. Thomas Creslande on journey to London to St. Bar- 

tholomew’s fair died unministered. 
From time to time we have entries telling of the prevalence of 
the plague. In September 1563 news reaches Almondbury of 
“ quingenta, 500,” being buried in one week, and in another week 
“ xx hundredth died in London by pest or plague.” One Henry 
Beamont dying at the time under suspicious circumstances was 
buried “ at sunset, by his wife and young daughter ”—women as 
ever the most loving and the most courageous—“ who bore him to 
bas oe (tumulus) upon the backe of a horse.” 

e cannot linger over the notices of murders and suicides—the 
latter being always attributed to diabolical instigation—or the 
= prayers inscribed after the entries, e.g. “ from such devilish 

eath may Almighty God preserve us, Amen.” ‘The entries from 
the churchwarden’s accounts as usual abound in curious particulars, 
A shilling a piece was paid for the heads of foumards (polecats) 
and foxes, the latter evidently looked upon as vermin that the 
country was well rid of; a church officer received 2s. 6d.’ a 
Sunday for “ walking in ye church to keep people from sleeping 
and Tlie of ye doggs,” and two shillings “ for going about to 
ws the children from play in service time, great complaints 
ing made”; and the same sum for “going to Berry Brow to 
see if children was playing on Sabbath Days.” This last piece of 
sabbatarian tyranny was perpetrated as lateas 1752. It gives Mr. 
Hulbert occasion to remark on “the necessity of Sunday schools 
commenced about 30 years afterwards at Gloucester.” In 1697 
48. 6d. was paid for “sweeping the church walls and roof and 
rubbing the seats when the Bishop should have come” (did his 
lordship fail to keep his appointment?), and eighteenpence two 
years later “ for Mossing and Paynting in and about the church 
against the Bishop coming to confirm.” Successive victories 
—such as Marlborough’s and Prince Eugene's in 1706 and 1709, 
and the taking of Carthagena in 1740—are celebrated with peals of 
bells, which also in 1712 announce the public joy at the = 
of Dr. Sacheverell. In 1752 Mr. Sagar had to be “ fryghted ”- by 
three men, at the cost of a shilling a piece “ to make him send his 
Register,” “ Mr. Rishton being fast for going forward withhis.” In 
1738 we supposea new pulpit was in contemplation , and the church- 
warden charges three shillings for his “ gate” (this use of the word, 
which occurs more than once in these extracts, is noteworthy), 
with the Vicar to Ripponden “ to examine their pulpit there.” 

Mr. Hulbert devotes much space to the history of the Ramsdens, 
and Kays, and Legges (the ancestors of the Earls of Dartmouth), 
and the other more important families connected with Almondbury, 
from which extracts might be made if our limits permitted. We 
regret also to be obliged to pass over the many fine and happily 
little altered specimens of Yorkshire domestic architecture which 
adorn the district. The most remarkable of these is Lord Dart- 
mouth’s Jacobean mansion, Woodsome Hall, with its low spreading 
gabled front with mullioned windows, rising from a long paved 
terrace, with a 2 balustrade in front, and backed by magni- 
ficent woods. We could linger long in the fountain court, and 
among the curious family portraits which hang in the noble hall 


and entertaining-rooms. Two of these portraits are on wooden 
painted on both sides, and opel on cranes to admit of riche? 
side being presented to the spectator. What we may call the 
front side bears the “effigies” of John Kay, the builder of the 
original hall, in the reign of Henry VIII., and his wife, while the 
backs are profusely covered with arms and portraitures of the 
numerous Yorkshire families with which they were connected by 
descent or marriage. On one is inscribed— 

Here underwritten dothe beygin 

Certyn friends of my howse and kin, 

On th’ other side there may ye see 

Certayn that be akynne to me. 
Quaint verses surround each portrait. Beneath that of Mistress 
rem inscribed a description of what she either was or aimed 


VITA UXORIS HONEST#. 

To liue at home in howswyverie, 

To order well my famylye, 

To see they liue not idillye, 

To bringe upe childrene vertuisley, 

To relyeue poor foulk willinglye ; 

This is my care with modestye, 

To leade my lyfe in honestye. 
Woodsome Hall once had its ghost—that of Mr. James Rimmery, 
for some time steward—which made unaccountable noises in the 
office where he used to transact his business, known as “ Rimmery’s 
Closet,” and was every now and then seen riding full gallo 
down Woodsome Lane with a couple of dogs in a leash behin 
him and, without checking his horse, “ plucked out a brag nail from 
a doorpost at the bottom of Farnley village.” But, the e of 
the neighbourhood being disturbed by its nightly rides, the most 
learned clergy of the district were called together to quiet 
the uneasy spirit. The ghost was laid in a little bathroom in the 
garden, which, however, it is still said to haunt in the shape of a 
robin redbreast to this day. We could have spared the comment, 
“The whole is evidently a fable, and shows the ignorance of the 
age of which it is recorded.” 


WITH THE 93RD SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS.* 


EMINISCENCES of military service have come into fashion 
of late, and they have too often been personal in more senses 
than one. At least one or two recent books of the kind have been 
as objectionable in point of taste as they have been slovenly and 
inartistic. It occurs apparently to a veteran in retreat that he 
may kill the heavy hours, and possibly gain some money or 
notoriety, by entertaining the public with the experiences of his 
past. Probably he has always had something of the cacoethes 
scribendi, and may be fortunate in the possession of a bundle of old 
diaries. ‘Then his task is easy; he simply cuts and quotes and 
patches extracts together. Or he falls a 4 upon a fairly retentive 
memory, eking out a tissue of inaccuracies and commonplaces by 
imagination. In either case he is apt to have small regard for other 
persons’ feelings, and seldom cares to miss a hit, if hecan make it by a 
scandal that should have been dead and buried long ago, or by astory 
that tells disagreeably for somebody. We are glad to say that the 
volume before us isin pleasant contrast to those we have been con- 
demning. It isnot only bright and lively, but thoroughly good- 
natured. Indeed Dr. Munro is scrupulous to a fault, even going 
the length of suppressing the names of certain ladies who distin- 
guished themselves with the hunt of the 93rd Regiment in the 
Punjaub ; though, “should they read this, they will perceive that. 
they have not been forgotten.” He never describes a scene that may 
be to the disadvantage of any one, unless he has a subsequent oppor- 
tunity of showing how the offender made ample atonement. But what 
makes these ‘ Reminiscences ” exceptionally readable is the amount 
of illustrative anecdote with which they are interspersed. For 
the author kas a keen appreciation of humour, especially of 
Scottish humour, with the knack of recalling appropriate stories, 
which he very probably improves in the telling. 

Dr. Munro’ narrative covers the period during which he was 
attached to the 93rd Highlanders. It begins with the manne 
of the Crimean War, when, after landing with the regiment, 
being present at the Alma, he passed the time of the siege with 
his corps at Balaclava. He went through the whole of the Indian 
Mutiny, and, while quartered afterwards at stations in the Upper 
Provinces, he had frequently to deal with deadly epidemics. In 
fact, in place of being filled with ephemeral regimental and social 
gossip, the book abounds in exciting incidents and episodes, while 
occasionally it throws a gleam of side light on some memorable 
historical event. Dr. Munro joined the regiment when, with the 
rest of the First Division, it was bivouacking on the Crimean 
heights immediately after the disembarkation. He tells us, with 
characteristic frankness, that he did not meet with a very 
demonstrative welcome. He was the less disappointed, how- 
ever, that he had expected little. Knowing his country- 
men, and that they were chary of giving their confidence, he 
was content to bide his time; and very soon he was band 
and glove with his brother officers, while the men believed 
implicity in his professional ability. We are told in Quentin 
Durward that the Scottish Guard of the French kings held 

* Reminiscences of Military Service with the 93rd Sutherland High- 


landers. By Surgeon-General Munro, M.D., C.B., formerly Surgeon of the 
Regiment. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1883. 
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it their privilege to be hanged only by their own Provost- 
varhal. had wih a few of the rank and file of the 
Sutherland Highlanders protested against being operated on 
by any one save the regimental surgeon. There is a touching 
story of a man who had been ca | wounded, when prompt 
amputation was pronounced indispensable. He obstinately o 

jected to any tampering with the limb till Dr. Munro ap in 
the hospital tent after the battle. Then his face lighted up, and 
saying that he knew the Doctor would come at last, he resigned 
himself into his hands with relief and absolute confidence. The 
way in which Dr. Munro got mounted on landing was significant 
of the waste of money over the war. He saw a drove of ponies 
in charge of Crimean Tartars, who, as he supposed, had brought 
them to the shore for sale. A satisfacto rgain was quickly 
struck, and he became master of a pony for four sovereigns. When 
the shaggy little beast cast his coat in the spring, a “ broad 
arrow ” was visible on one of the flanks. The Doctor had bought 
one of our baggage animals, and the rascally Tartar had pocketed 


the price. We remember an almost similar instance in The Bible | 


in Spain, where some gipsy soldiers in the Spanish service offered 
George Borrow the pick of the regimental bat-horses. There 
is a graphic account of the winter hardships in the Crimea, 
although of course the 93rd, being left at Balaclava, were com- 
tively well off. But they had to work in mud and in 
all weathers, and often sleep on the soaking ground without 
the means of changing their clothes, As Dr. Munro remarks 
on circumstances somewhat similar in India, young men of 
strong constitution may do that without appearing to suffer at 
the time. It is in later life, and when the exposure has been 
almost forgotten, that they pay the inevitable penalty. Sir Colin 
Campbell, whatever may have been his merits as a general, did 
not distinguish himself as a civil engineer. Always anxious for 
the health and comfort of his men, he set them, sorely against 
their will, to excavate a long subterraneous trench to the front, 
in which they might keep themselves practically hutted under- 
ground. The excavations, with their damp and their draughts, 
proved a dismal failure, and were christened by the name of 
“Campbell’s Folly.” A regimental surgeon might have been sup- 
d to make himself tolerably comfortable; but even Dr. 
unro was reduced to extreme straits for fuel. On one occasion, 
after appropriating one of Sir Colin’s logs—he had formally asked 
it of a staif officer, and had been as formally refused—he was 
struggling towards his quarters under the burden, floundering in 
the mud over his ancles. As he fancied he heard swift footsteps 
iv pursuit, he laboured harder and harder ; but notwithstanding a 
heavy hand was laid on his shoulder, ‘‘and a melodious Scotch 
voice saluted me in the following words :—‘ Bide a wee, an’ I’ll help 
ye. I’m Sir Colin’s servant, an’ saw ye tak’ the log, an’ I thocht 
tae mysel’ that ye maun be sair putten tae’t when ye’d dae the 
a sae I’ve jist brocht ye anither log, an’ I'll carry’t tae yer tent 
or ye. 

There is a picturesque account of the behaviour of “ the thin 
red line” at Balaclava. At one moment when the Russian 
cavalry were coming down on them the men turned “ just a little 
restive,” and seemed inclined to break and meet the enemy at the 
charge. ‘ But old Sir Colin brought them sharply back to disci- 
pline. He could be angry, could Sir Colin, and when in an angry 
mood was given tu use emphatic language, and such he made use of 
on that occasion.” The officers were surprised and disappointed 
that the steady fire of the men did so little apparent harm to the 
enemy, for few of the saddles were emptied. Subsequently, how- 
ever, some of them were soothed and gratified by the information 
ofa Russian they met after the war, who declared that not a 
single man or horse had escaped uninjured from certain of the 
flanking volleys. We repeat the story for what it is worth, 
although it sounds scarcely credible. 

Perhaps, like many Highlanders, Dr. Munro has a touch of 
superstition in his mature. At all events, @ propos of his Indian 
campaigns, he has some strange stories of presentiments that proved. 
true, and tells them with a seeming sympathy which makes them 
sufficiently realistic. One of them suggests a curious psychological 
problem. There was a sergeant in the regiment who fell into a 
certain disrepute because he appeared systematically to shrink from 
danger. More than once, before action, he came to report himself 
to the Doctor, as ailing and unfit for duty. More than once, the 
Doctor, after careful examination, pronounced him sound and sent 
him back to the ranks, That was the case during the hardest of the 
fighting before Lucknow. The sergeant, having tried to “shirk” 
in vain, did his duty as gallantly as any of his comrades, though 
he might have easily hung back or slunk to the rear. Dr. 
Munro saw him struck down by a chance shot from one of our own 
cannon, “ He lived only a few minutes; but ere he breathed his 
last, he held out his hand to me and said, ‘I knew it would be so, 
sir.” The Doctor is convinced that he was no coward; and can 
only explain the attempts at “ malingering” by an irresistible and de- 
Pressing presentiment. More entertaining, if less exciting, are the 
anecdotes of the old kindly Scottish familiarity often subsisting 
between Scotch officers and their attendants in the days of 
long service. One of them is as good as any related by Dean 

msay, and the hero might almost have been a Caleb Balderstone. 
The officers had been buying ponies; one of the ponies had reared 
80 viciously that the gentleman trying him had slipped off. His 
old groom had been looking on :— 


a jee ye no gauen to munt again ? ” he asked his master, after a minute 
0. 


No.” 


‘“ Then ye’re gauen to let a bit beastie like thon beat ye? ” 

Yes, I am.” 

“ Then I wadna if I was you.” 

No disrespect was meant, only surprise that his old master, whom he 
knew to be a good horseman, should allow himself to be ‘ thocht feared for 
a bit brute o’ a pennie.’ 

Naturally, in the course of his experiences, Dr. Munro came 
across many characters, There was a certain John McL—— in 
the regiment who was being perpetually victimized by another of 
the sergeants. Isaac was in the habit of making John drunk, that 
he might amuse himself with the marvellous stories the other told 
in his cups. John, who loved liquor, always fell into the snare ; 
but, all the same, he had a horror and hatred for the tempter. At 
last he drank himself into a bad fever; and, when he recovered 
from his delirium in the gloomy hospital tent, dimly lighted by a 
pair of primitive earthenware lamps, after staring at the two black 
nurses, he snatched at the Doctor's hand. 

“ Where am I, sir?” 

“ Comfortably in your cot, and I think better.” 

“Weel,” said John, again staring round the tent, “a’m no in —— any 

way, for ye’re here, and I dinna see Isaac I ——.” 
Macbean, one of the officers, found himself in the breach at 
Lucknow, almost alone and surrounded by enemies. He killed 
eleven of them, and came off unscathed. He received the Victoria 
Cross at a parade; and, as the General pinned the Cross on his 
breast, he wound up his brief address wit 

“ And a good day’s work it was, sir.” 

“Tutts,” said my gallant and simple friend, quite forgetting that he was 
on parade, and perhaps a little piqued at his performance being spoken of 
asaday’s work. “ Tutts, it didn’a tak’ me twenty minutes.” 

We shall conclude a notice that is necessarily desultory with 
the account of a terrible visitation of the cholera in 1862. The 
fluctuations of fear and hope as the disease threatened, retired, 
advanced, withdrew, and advanced again, remind us of the prelude 
to Defoe’s Plague ¥f London. On July 7th it attacked an old 
soldier of the 93rd. That case and several others which were 
severe all ended fatally. The outbreak lasted for ten days, when 
the disease disappeared. ‘ We were in hopes that it had passed 
away completely.” It reappeared, and continued for fifteen days 
with a great proportion of deaths. Then the barracks were free 
from it for thirty days, when the authorities took timely alarm, 
and the greater part of the regiment was shifted into tents on 
the plain. It is remarkable that on the first two occasions it 
was only the men who suffered. Afterwards men, women, and 
children were prostrated indifferently. The officers too were 
spared at first, owing, as is supposed, to the superiority of their 
quarters. The change into the tents was only of temporary 
benefit. And Dr. Munro states one remarkable fact which recalls 
the striking allusion in Scripture to ‘the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness.” “ During one night the pestilence swept across our 
camp, following a narrow, straight line. Every man along that 
line was smitten either by cholera or fever; not a single person 
along that line escaped; and except along that line, there was not 
another case of illness in the camp.” 
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| J SKITES, GODALMING (formerly a Charterhouse 
JERRAM, M.A., Worc. Coll., Oxon, receives TEN BOYS to be 
prepared for the Public Schools. 


KPUCcATION, LAUSANNE.—An ENGLISH RESIDENT? 
is prepared to receive FOUR GENTLEMEN, from Twelve years of age, as Boarders, 

and, if required, for preparation for Army, Civil Service, Universities, Public Schoo 
Commerce, including the best instruction in Modern Languages. No Agents.—Addresg Deed 
Sell’s Advertising Offices, 167 Fleet Street, London. 7 


ANDHURST, WOOLWICH, MILITIA (Qualifying ang 

Competitive), and UNIVERSITIES.—PROSPECTUSES of TUTORS, in England 

and Abroad, who have been successful in passing Pupils at all the recent Examinations, for. 

warded (gratis) on application to Messrs. ASKIN, GABBITAS, & KILLIK, 38 Sackville 

Street, London, W. ferences kindly allowed to the Right Rev. the Chaplain-General to 
the Forces, and others. 


To SCHOOLMASTERS, GOVERNORS of INSTITUTIONS 
and Others.-TO BE LET, on very advantageous terms, an extensive block Pp 
BUILDINGS, situate near a great ial centrein I hire, well adapted for a large 
Educational Establishment, Sanatorium, or Reformatory, and comprising Head-Master's 
House, Class-rooms, Dining and Lecture Halls, Dormitories for ninety Boys, Chapel, 
Swimraing-baths, and covered Playground, the whole standing in fifteen acres of land. The 
Furniture could be left if desired, or taken at a valuation, or the Freehold of the entirety cay 
be purchased.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. JABEZ, JONES, & SONS, Auctioneers, 
Preston, or to Mr. ALFRED W. HEWER, 28 Golden Square, London, W. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
, 1883.—TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 1 to October 31, 1883, 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, General Manager, 
Derby, April 1883. 


BEN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE.—This well-known 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT is situated in the most beautiful district iq 

Fag pe Unsurpassed as a health resort.—For Prospectus address MANAGER, Ben Rhyd- 
ing, Leeds. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
LARGEST FISHERIES EXHIBITION EVER HELD. 
Garden Promenades. Attractive Fish-culturing Operations. Large and well-stocked 


Aquaria. 

Lifedoats, Life-Saving and Diving Apparatus. 

Sea and Fresh Water Fishing in all its branches. 

Fish Dinners and how to cook them, under the Management of the National Training 
School for Cookery. 

Open daily from 9 A.M, till 8.30 P.M. ‘ex Wednesday, when doors are open from 
10 A.M. till 8.30 Po. until further notice. full Band of the Grenadier Guards (b 
kind permission of Colonel Clive) pertormes daily under the direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey, if 
fine in the Cereaas 1 if wet in the Inland Fisheries Promenade. Organ Recitals at intervals 
throughou ay. 


Admission, ONE SHILLING on every week-day except Wednesday, when it is 2s. 6d. 
Season Tickets, Two Guineas. 

Principal Entrance two minutes’ walk from South Kensington Station, District and 
Metropolitan Railways; Trains every two minutes. Omnibuses from all parts. 

Facilities are offered by the leading Railway Companies for the conveyance of passengers 
from all parts of the Kingdom. 

Visitors should not fail to procure a copy of the complete and descriptive Official Catalogue, 
which is to be obtained only inside the Exhibition. ‘ice One Shilling. 

Representative Collections illustrating all branches of the Exhibition from the Govern- 
ments of Austria, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Chili, China, Denmark, France, Germany, 

reece, Hawaii, Holland, India, Italy, Japan, Norway and Sweden, New Sout! 
Newfoundland, Russia and Poland, Spain ‘and Portugal, Straits Settlements, Switzerland, 


GIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
oa MORNING CONCERT, St. James's Hall, Tuesday next, June 26, at Two 
o'clock. 

Under the immediate patronage of 

H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
And other Members of the Royal Family. 

Madame Pauline Lucca, Madame Marimon, Madame Minnie Hauk, Madame Rose Hersee, 
Malle. Elly Warnots, Miss Santley, Miss Robertson, Miss Fanny Robertson, Mrs. Henschel, 
Miss Beata Francis, Mesdames Blanche and Agnes Stone, Miss Huntington, Madame Trebelli, 
Mrs. Kendal has kindly 1 to give a Recitati Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Joseph Maas, 
Mr. Santley, Signor Parisotti, Mr. Georg Henschel, Signor Foli, Mons. Bouhy, Signor Ciampi, 
Mr. F. King, Mr. Isidore de Lara. ‘The Coward Family Quartett. Pianoforte—Madame 
Sophie Menter, Lady Benedict, and Sir Julius Benedict ; Violin, M. Qvide Musin ; Violon- 
cello, Herr Hollman ; Harp, Mr. John Thomas. Conductors—Messieurs Bevignani, Randez- 
ger, Visetti, Bisaccia, Romili,Ganz.—The Programme is now ready. A few Balcony Stalls 
(front row), 21s. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 3s., at all the principal Librarians and Music-sellers ; 
at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall; and of Sir J. Benedict, 2 Manchester Square, W. 


“HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 

GALLERY, 35 New Boi Street, ith Chri i 
Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 


ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS TO BE FILLED UP IN JULY, 1833. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value of £20, open to Boys not it 
of age, and tenable for Four Years at the School, commencing at my same 


‘erm. 
Also ONE SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual value of £20, open to Boys exceed! i 
and tenable for Three Years at the School, also 
erm. 


Candidates t send in their .G. A. 
wnat se oe names to Mr. G. H. KNiaut, the Precinct, Rochester, on or 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 


least wil! b« offered for competition on July 24.—For further 
Rev. the HEAD-MasTBR, School House, Sherborne. & 


RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM.—THREE 
COLLEGE, 


ALVERN Limited. 
Head-Master—Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. NEXT TERM commences 
Friday, September 21. New Boys to arrive Septembe Entr: E inati “4 
ber 21, at Nine A.m.—Apply to EB SCALLON. Bean Secretary. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
NEXT TERM begins Wednesday, September 19. 
For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


assisted by a Cambridge M.A. and competent Teachers, LS 
Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and all Competitive Examinations. few 


VicTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.--A Public School, organized 


as such, with unusual opportunities for leartmg French. Climate 
especially to Indian, BOYS. Board and Tuition, £65 to £70. erqnine 


HALLIE ORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 
near London._HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. 
MALCOLM EARD, M-A. (Clifton and C.C.C.. 
i¢ Schools. Pros 
Br. FRILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middl HALP-TERM. ty 
A. M. HEATHOOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, prepares 
BOYS under Fourteen for Eton, Winchester, &c. Country house. close to the 
Hursley Woods, four miles from any town. Healthy situation and good air. Sixteen Pupils 
= £150 and £135.—Apply to A. M. THCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, near 


XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY.— For DISPOSAL, 

through death, TEN MORTGAGE DEBENTURES, of £10 each, bearing 8 per cent, 

interest, payable half yearly; next interest due July 1.—Address, TRUSTEE, care of Mr, 
Jetiery, Stationer, George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (HeEarson’s Patent), 
A perfect Reservoir Pen. Is not a point-writer, but a nibbed pen (fine, medium, or 
broad) to suit ail writers. Carries a large supply of ink. 

Fitted with Iridium-pointed PALLADIUM rae. 5s. 6d. 


As flexible as Steel and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of THos. Dz La RvuE & Co., London. 


OTICE—MORTLOCK’S DINNER SETS, Facsimiles of the 
patterns of the Eighteenth Century, including many special designs in the Tournai, 
Dresden, Rouen, and Oriental characters. 
Sole addresses, Oxford Street and Orchard Street, W. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, an‘ most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no extra charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from, 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established 1862. 


SPECTACLES BLINDNESS. 


“ Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough knowledge of the 
anatomy of the eye combined with optical experience.” 
NE-FOURTH of those suffering from Blindness can trace 
their calamity to the use of spectacles indiscriminately purchased, and unsuited to the 
sight. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W,, 
having made the adjust t of Spectacles his especial and sole study for upwards of thirty 
years, personally adapts his improved lenses. The Rev. Professor W. A. Hales, M.A, 
Cantab., 2 Minford Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes : “ The spectacles are perfect, ané 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ,and took the oppor- 
tunity to mention your name and the wonderful power of your spectacles.” Similar 
Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, Dixon Hartland, Esq, 
M.P., Rev. Charles Hort, Maidstone, Private Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
Rev. Tidd Pratt, Alderman Death, late Mayor of Cambridge, Edward Knocker, Esq., late 
Mayor of Dover, &c. &c. Special arrangements for suiting Invalids and others unable to 
wait on Mr. LAURANCE. Pamphlet—“ Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,” post free. 
City Branch, 6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s. 6d. & 2s. per bottle 


SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 


Prices 1s. to 3s. 6d. per Ib, carriage paid. Samples, Price List, &c. free. 


SEDDON & WIER, 


WHOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 


1 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Persons wishing to become Agents should apply immediately. 
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